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Do You Know What We 
Can Do For You? 


E can conserve your time and 
energy—without cost to you. 


You tell us your requirements—loca- 
tion, size, rental—and we can give you 
a list or take you, not only to the prop- 
erties for which we are the agent, but 
to every house or apartment meeting 
your specifications. 


If one of them satisfies you, the own- 
er pays the commission. You pay us 
nothing. Obviously, we must please 
you to earn our commission. By so 


doing we build our business and repu- 
tation. 


So far as East Side apartments and 
houses are concerned, we feel we are 
able to render especially satisfactory 
service for we limit our activities to 
the East Side and, consequently, are 
intimately familiar with every square 
foot of the district. 


As examples of the variety and char 
acter of the apartments we would like 
to show you, we list the following. 








2 and 3 Rooms + 5 to 7 Rooms + 7 and 8 Rooms 
142 East 49th Street 1225 Park Avenue | 1035 Park Avenue 
Near Lexington Avenue N. E. Cor. osth Street } at 86th Street 
with real kitchens From $3000 | From $4600 
From $1000 October Occupancy Immediate or October Occupancy 
October Occupancy 
7 and 8 Rooms 
2 to 7 Rooms 6 Rooms, 3 Baths 156 East 79th Street 
277 Park Avenue 430 East 57th Street Near Lexington Avenue 
47th to 48th Streets At Sutton Place | ' From $4000 
From $2000 A Cooperative Building Immediate or October Occupancy 
] d October Oc : Living Rooms 18x22 Feet | 
i tal From $2750—October Occupancy | 7 to 12 Rooms 
3 Reoms | 1035 Fifth Avenue 
at 85th Street 
114 a a 6, 7 and 8 Rooms a From $570 
ar Jeri 
with kitchenette | 383 Park Avenue sila aed 
$1800—October Occupancy | Between gard - 54th Streets 8 Rooms 
ee . - 7rom $5000 < 
Al physician's office of 3 rooms, $16 Seana or Ginter Camsenes 53 East 66th Street 
East of Madison Avenue 
4 Rooms From $5500 
150 East 49th Street 6 to 16 Rooms Immediate or October Occupancy 
Near Lexington Avenue 270 P: Vv 
with real kitchens Pa feo etree ll 8 Rooms 
From $2400 Sones Sees 935 Park Avenue 
October Occupancy Immediate or October Occupancy Between = and 81st Streets 
rom $5900 
4 and 6 Rooms October Occupancy 
125 East 63rd Street 7 Rooms 12 Rooms 
East of Park Avenue ] F< 5 > | i 
From $3600 s Ee a a 1125 Fifth Avenue 
Immediate or October Occupancy From Sate - } S. E. Corner of gath Street 
Also physician's office of 3 rooms, $2800 Immediate or Gudies Ghiisues oe — hac a Boor 
October Occupancy 
5 Rooms ‘ 
111 East 80th Street 7 Rooms 17-Room Duplex 
East of Park Avenue 40 East 62nd Street 820 Fifth Avenue 
From $3800—October Occupancy East of Madison Avenue N. E. Corner 637d Street 
Also 4-room physician's offices with J From $45 $22,000 
private entrances at $2800 aa October Occupancy + October Occupancy 


Douglas] Flliman 6 [o. 
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-Altman Square B. ALTM AN & CO. Altman Square 
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LA CHAUSSURE BALTA 


EXCLUSIVE WITH B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Paris-Made Shoes for American Elegantes 












Ascot tan kid pump appli- 
qued with Sauterne kid 


$15.00 


+ Champagne kid open shank White kid pump with bas- A. 
oxford tie appliqued with 
Ascot tan kid . . $20.00 


ketweave effect on tip and 
quarters accented with the 
same champagne kid @ 
that makes the heel 
$18.00 


<2) xy 
EE) 








Champagne kid sandal with 


A open shank . . . $15.00 


\. 


Opal gray kid opera pump 
appliqued with darker gray 
kid . $15.00 












Here are five of the newest models to arrive from Paris where 
I‘rench craftsmen have modeled them over the celebrated Balta last. 


These shoes are also being shown in other combinations 


SHOE SALON—SECOND FLOOR 
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The NEW STuTZ 
Special French 1 ype 


SPORT CABRIOLET 


BY—LE BARON 

















Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 
Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 
Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 
90H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design, smooth, flexible, vibrationless 
New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized, quick-acting and positive 

















STUTZ NEW YORK COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Factory Branch 


Broadway at 60th Street 


Phone Columbus 7070 
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COMPLETE ATTIRE 
for the EQUES TRIEN NE 


Women’s Sportswear - Seventh Floor 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Y Prreange ve might be a fine 
day; tomorrow the French 
debt might be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged; tomorrow the I. R. T. 
switchmen and motormen 
might declare against all future 
strikes and agree to work for 
less money in order that the 
‘*five-cent fare’? might be re- 
tained. 


And then again, it and they 
might not. 


Tomorrow might be a better 
time to buy your Packard— 
but— 


Do you know that, today, you 
can drive a Packard Six Sedan, 
fully equipped when delivered 
to your door for but $2788.78? 
That, if you wish, you can pay 
for it on our liberal and simple 
Deferred Payment Plan with a 
down payment of only $750, the 
rest to be amortized in twelve 
equal monthly amounts? 


Have you heard that now is 
the best time of the year to 
trade in your used car, which 
will be accepted as cash on the 
purchase price of your new 
Packard? 


Do you realize that in addi- 
tion to numerous attractive and 
useful accessories this car comes 
to you equipped with such fea- 
tures as the sure and efficient 
Packard mechanical four-wheel 
brakes; the Packard Chassis 
Lubricator, which oils the en- 
tire chassis in a few seconds 
with but a quick pull of the 
plunger; the long-life-giving 
Packard Oil Rectifier; the Pack- 
ard Fuelizer, Ball-Bearing Steer- 
ing Mechanism, etc.? 


$2788.78, let us repeat, is the 
price of this car which bears the 
name of Packard as proudly as 
any of its predecessors. 
Tomorrow might be a fine 
day—but today is better! 
ows 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX CO., INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns CGne 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, July 16, to Friday, July 23, 
inclusive) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—The unfortunate effect of a 
woman’s selfishness upon her home life. 
With Chrystal Herne. Morosco, 45, W. of 
B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill peers 
at man’s dual nature and gets confused. 
Kraw, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—White men’s 
questionable activities in China. We do 
not think the children would like it. 
SuuBerT, 44, W. of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—The strenuous and fatal career 
of a black gay girl. Splendidly staged. 
With Lenore Ulric. Berasco, 44, E. of 
Bway. 


COMEDY 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—The Theatre Guild’s play 
of boarding-house comedy. With Jean Ca- 
dell. Guirp, 52, W. of B’way. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Helen 
Hayes in a very good revival of Barrie’s 
play. Bijou, 45, W. of B’way. 


IS ZAT SO?—An amusing slang play of a prize 
fighter and his manager as domestics in a 
Fifth Avenue mansion. 46TH Street, 46, 
W. of Bway. 


THE PATSY—Of the younger daughter who 
rose above the tyranny of her mother and 
sister. Boorn, 45, W. of B’way. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Very bawdy and very 
amusing. Which is a warning. Music 
Box, 45, W. of B’way. 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Of the troubles a faint 
heart brought to a fair lady. With Madge 
Kennedy. Garety, B’way at 46. 


ALIAS THE DEACON—An amusing portrait 
of a card-playing hypocrite. Hokum, but 
good for a hot night. Hupson, 44, E. of 
B’way. 

MUSICAL COMEDY 

SUNNY—Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue 
in a large and prosperous musical comedy. 


New AmsterpaAM, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE MERRY WORLD—A revue with some 






very funny English sketches. Girls, etc., in 
the native American manner. Imperia_, 
45, W. of Bway. 


SCANDALS—George White’s annual offering, 
bigger and better than usual. With Ann 
Pennington. Aporro, 42, W. of Bway. 


THE COCOANUTS—The Marx brothers being 
very funny, and Irving Berlin being not 
quite so tuneful. Lyric, 42, W. of Bway. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta wit 
good music, good acting, and good plot. 
Taken from “If I Were King.” Casino, 
B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—-Largely the Gertrude 
Hoffmann girls, but they are the best of 
their kind. No summer matinees. Casino p: 
Paris, atop the Century, Cent. Pk. W. 
and “62. 


ZIEGFELD REVUE—Which is as_ expected. 
Formerly “No Foolin’.” Before that “Palm 
Beach Girl.” Grose, B’way at 46. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—Small musical comed 
with a vague plot about bicycle racing. Well 
tuned. VaANpERBILT, 48, E. of B’way 


GARRICK GAIETIES—The Junior Guild’s 
revue that is designed for the intelligence 
Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 


IOLANTHE—A Gilbert and Sullivan revival 
that is perfect. Do not miss it. Prym- 
outn, 45, W. of B’way. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Girls and girls with 
less and less on. Everything pretty and 
artistic. Winter GarpEN, B’way at 50. 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES—Another smal! 
revue aiming at the intelligence. Neicu 
BORHOOD PrLaAyuousE, 466 Grand Street. 


(Performances of the above production should 
be verified because of unexpected summer 
closing.) 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


AMERICANA—A new small revue by J. P. 
McEvoy assisted by several others. Bert- 
mont, 48, E. of B’way. Mon., July 19. 
Opens at midnight. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because of 
frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave 
—Good for a drive, a dance, and a san 
wich before the one o’clock closing hour. 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 






\FE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63— NEW AMERICA—New Arr Circcie, 35 W. 57. fe og 
Thirty-six Hoffmann girls for entertain- A fine showing of some of the best young ts 
ment, Ben Selvin’s orchestra for dancing, painters in this country. ; 
and a magnificent view from the Century | 
Roof. PRIMITIVES, ETC.—Weyne Gatrery, 794 ti) 
Lexington Ave. Fresh summer show of In- q 
CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Society still flocking dian paintings, water colors of André Fraye, 
to hear the Yacht Club boys sing amusing lithos of Canade. ; if 
songs every hour. | 
CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Miller MUSIC ‘ | 
and Farrell singing, a Larry Siry orchestraa pOopuLAR GRAND OPERA COMPANY— | 
very smart clientele, and the coolest night STARLIGHT Park, 177 St. at Bronx River. 
club in town. Italian and French opera. Sat. eve., July ; 
: ‘ 17, and Sun. eve., July 18. Take East | : 
COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—Antics by the Eddie Side Woodlawn Subway to 176 St. j 
Worth orchestra in a club cool in tempera- ; * 
ture and informal in spirit. GOLDMAN’S BAND—New York University ; 


Campus. Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sat. eves. 


POST LODGE, Boston Post Road at Rye— Other nights Cowrase, Pan Mat. Toke 


Best clientele on the Post Road. Good East Side Woodlawn Subway to N. Y. U. 
—— Station. 
SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The show place of demoiselle 
(ALES, 2200 7 Aver—Wlee Glow plant a ees ieee ee Oe For Madame and Made 


Harlem. Blacks outnumber whites. ; we a ’ 
—_ F DIUM, or, if raining, in the Hav. Nightly 


concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 


HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of ; ’ 
oh. Tae A eagle with van Hoogstraten conducting. Take REBOUX S 


more or less open-air roofs recommended : ‘ 
for dinner and dancing until about one B’way-7 Ave. West Side Subway to 137 St., 


i 
o’clock: Atamac, Astor, Bittmore Cas- or No. 3 Bus, or No. 5 Bus marked AUTEUIL Hat OF i i 


“ ++ ” 4 
capes, BossertT (well worth crossing the Stadium. 


Brooklyn Bridge to see), McAtrin, Ma- I F 1 
jestic, PENNSYLVANIA, and Watporr. SUNDAY SYMPHONIC SOCIETY—CenrTrAc MPORTED RENCH oF 
Park Matt. Josiah Zuro conducting; Irma $ 

4 

i 

f 


de Baum, soloist. Sat., July 17, at 8:30 FELT WITH GRos- ij 


p.m. 


MOTION PICTURES GRAIN RIBBON \ 


'HE BIG PARADE—The war vividly brought SPORTS 3 
to Broadway. Well directed and well act- TURF—Yonxens, N.Y. Empire City Racing 22 00 if ‘ 

; 4 

{ 

} 





pe ~~ John om and Renée Adorée. Assn. Spring Meeting. Daily at 2:30 p.m. 
stor, Bway at %5. Train from Grand Central Station to 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., at 1:29 p.m. Daylight 


BEN-HUR—With the chariot race and the gal- Saving Time. Basses to track from Made on the head hI % 


ley fight excellently accented. Empassy, 


B’way at 41st Street. i 
Bway at 47. ee or ready to put on. if 
\VARIETY—Another contribution of the Ger- reas PP renege py yo bong ni h iia 
- as ‘0 days o e Metropolitan Open at is eae 
mans to show us how movies should be Changiundiin, Pel Joly 16 end Set, Fely Model 52 This is the AB 
done. Riarto, B’way at 42. ° : Be 
17. Take Long Island R.R. to Garden hat that created a sen- 1 
— ° Ci, 3.8. a 
FILM GUILD—A comedy repertoire for the wii . : “ie 
week of July 18. TTues., Wed., and Sat., BASEBALL—At Y 5 NY sation rag weit we fi 
“The Gold Rush.” Other days Chaplin, ——— + t TANKER ° aaa: Mle a races —the at that oi 8 
Lloyd, and Langdon comedies. Consult the St. south, _Sat., July 17, through nar sa é ete 
daily papers. Cameo, 42, E. of Bway. July 20; N.Y. ve. Chicago, Wed., July 21 smart Paris is wearing 
through Fri., July 23. Daily at 3:30 p.m. 
Sunday at 3:00 p.m. now. 
ART OTHER EVENTS In All the New Paris ry 
RENCH MODERNS — Brooxtyn Museum, GARDEN DAY—On the estate of Ogden L. Colours of Course f 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. Mills, Woodbury, L.I. The gardens open 
A remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, to the public all day Thurs., July 22. 
Redon, Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. Take Long Island R.R. to Woodbury, L.I. Tue FRENCH MILLINERY SHOP 


Fifth Floor | 


Franklin Simon a Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Frern AVE., 37th and 38th Sts., NEW YORK 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, 
by Franxuin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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‘HE summer itinerary of chassis 407-HH sounds is always ready to go. Only once in four years 
F like an announcement of through trains to has the owner had to wait while a minor ad- 
: America’s favorite playgrounds. “‘We go,’ justment was being made—and then only 7 \) 
7 * anes ‘ ti, . 7 ™ 1 
y says the chauffeur, ‘from Philadelphia to minutes. Never was the absolute 3-year guar- ( 
V Saratoga Lake Placid . . . Lenox antee against failure of any mechanical part y 
( - : a a 7 ‘ 7 $ 
Yj over the Mohawk Trail to Greentield called in question. Matchless springs turn the NY 
Mt. Washington .. . and so on up to Range- roughest roads into sweeping, comfortable 
ley Lakes and Canada.”’ Three different sum- miles. The perfectly attuned engine, with its 
N\ mers this trip of 5000 miles has been made in 5 vibration dampeners, provides the smooth, 
lV 5 weeks. On these long trips gasoline vields unracked, high-speed travel of a Pullman car. NY 
Vy as high as 15 miles to the gallon. Safety and meatal ease come with the knowl- N 
Cc Cc « 4 y 
"1 Once they went from New York to Saratoga edge that Rolls-Royce brakes can always bring y 
over roads marked: ‘‘Use detour. Under re- the car quickly to a dead stop—at any speed 
/ pairs." “‘No matter how rough the roads or on any hill. 
how fast I drove,’’ continued the chauffeur, Can you expect your motor-car to serve you 
/ ‘‘my emplover and his guests just sat back for 20 years at least, providing transportation Ww 
) ; p#o} §uc ce i ast G enep 
y and rode, relaxed and comfortable. They were without limits of distance or comfort? . 
ly as happy and as fresh when we reached Sara- Let us demonstrate the Rolls-Royce on a 100- x | 
. the “72 af louny 4 a *P * » . i / 
vi toga as when we left New York. mile trial trip. If you will make yourself known 
F Not many motor-cars, save in test runs, are at the showroom, the trip will be arranged to 
\ called upon to go so far, or so fast, as Chassis suit your convenience, over any roads you may 
) 407-HH in its regular day-by-day work. Yet, select. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Aveaue at 56th ‘ 
(4 for all its covering of ground, this Rolls-Royce Street, New York. Branches in principal cities. yy 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


HERE is always one horror of 

summer which we fail to an- 

ticipate. Last year it was the 
fact that we couldn’t get our shoes 
shined on our vacation. ‘This year it 
s President Coolidge’s vacation. Un- 
til the appalling twaddle about his 
having caught a pike which turned out 
to be a pickerel began drooling into 
the newspapers, we had forgotten that 
we were confronted with another 
period of Executive “Ttomboyishness. 
sroken and resigned, we are prepar- 
ing ourselves to see Mrs. Coolidge in 
a bed cap given by Sioux Indians in 
next Sunday’s supplement. 


HIS paper was duly and properly 

outraged at the subway strike and 
the wanton breaking of contracts en- 
tered into solemnly by employers and 
employed but it was touched by the 
plaintive protests of the motormen and 
switchmen. These appeared justifi- 
able. If there is any good reason why 
: plasterer should get fifteen dollars 
for a day’s work and a motorman six 
dollars we don’t know it, the responsi- 


lity of the motorman being incal- 
ulably greater. We consider it very 
loubtful if the plasterer, when he ob- 
tained his wages, bothered any more 
bout the sensibilities of the public 
than the subway men are doing. And 
ve object to seeing the Times cast 
rocks at the latter without throwing 


anything at the former—not to speak 
of the bricklayers, masons, etc. “The 
point seems to be that the plasterer has 
got his wage and is all right and the 
motorman wants to get his and is all 
wrong. A really vigorous campaign 





to reduce the prices in the building 
trades would do the public more 
good than a smug and grouchy edi- 
torial pointing out how utterly wicked 


oles 


five hundred ambitious motormen are. 





HE bus’ company certainly 

showed wonderful spirit during 
the strike in allowing people to pay as 
they entered and to stand up in the 
aisles. In fact the whole country 
seemed to step forward and do its bit 
in a heroic way. We heard of sev- 
eral people who revived the old war- 
time custom of having brown instead 
of white bread and of inviting a 
Hoover child to the table in order to 
help out in the great emergency. 


ERHAPS the most heroic gesture 
of all was made by the New York 
Central, which carried unusual crowds 
to 125th Street. The station officials 
self-sacrificingly boarded up the stair- 
ways leading to the lower level so that 
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patrons could crowd down a ramp at 
considerable discomfort and get just 
as thoroughly wearied and _ pushed 
about as they would if they were rid- 
ing in their own subway. 


HILE we knew that it behooved 

everybody to be as cheerful as 
possible for the sake of morale, we 
realized early in the strike that life in 
and about the congested streets was 
well-nigh unbearable. When too hard 
pressed by the fumes of gasoline, we 
did, however, gain cheer—in a small 
way, to be sure—by reminding our- 
selves that in Afghanistan there is 
only one automobile for every one 
million two hundred thousand persons. 


E can’t for the life of us see 

why a jazz band which has 
been the life of a party all evening 
ever goes home. We never see them 
at this occupation without remarking 
on their bedraggled, anticlimactic, 
store-clothes look. The instruments 
are heavy and their minds are all but 
gone. An evening’s outpouring of art 
has left them listless. If we felt as 
they do going home from work we 





would never go home from _ work. 
We doubt our even going to work. 


Low Finance 


HERE is a new story which prob- 
ably proves some point or other. 
It concerns a man who inherited $10,- 


wa ot 


amen 
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000 in the form of 100 bonds of 
$100. 

He took them to a safe deposit com- 
pany and found upon inquiry that 
a box large enough to hold them 
would cost ten dollars a year. The 
idea of paying so much for this pur- 
pose annoyed him and he went to his 
bank and made a loan of five dol- 
lars which cost him thirty cents per an- 
num in interest, and left his 100 bonds 
with the bank as collateral for the 
loan. He then took the five dollars 
he had borrowed and deposited it in a 
savings bank at 414 per cent, receiving 
twenty-three cents in interest. “Thus 
the bonds were safely taken care of 
for the year and the cost was only 
seven cents. 


The Scoop That Failed 


NARRATIVE of journalism 

and with the flavor of the Rich- 
ard Harding Davis epoch: Somewhere 
near Parral, in the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, beyond the farthest-flung 
metropolitan correspondent, was a 
mining engineer, a roving adventurer 
undoubtedly, who had written the let- 
ter signed “‘Rod,” which Sydney Er- 
skine Brewster found his wife had 
received and which caused him to kill 
her. ‘The great newspapers of New 
York felt there was a public demand 
to know the engineer’s identity. The 
Times had dispatched a man from E] 
Paso to find out for himself, and the 
World and American were working 
on the question. 

The Daily News telephoned to El 
Paso, to its correspondent there, to ask 
if a man could be sent at once to 
Parral, to find out in detail about the 
“Donald Radcliffe” who, the News 


was certain, was the engineer in ques- 
tion. El Paso, talking to New York, 
replied gladly: 

“There’s a fellow, a traveler, just 
starting off for Parral. Why don’t 
you commission him?” 

“Commission him,” came back the 
immediate decision. “Tell him to 
send all the news he can get and spare 
no expense.” 

In the next forty-eight hours the 
Daily News’s reports from its E] Paso 
correspondent merely recorded “No 
progress” and on the third day the 
World disclosed that the name of the 
“Rod” of the Brewster letter was 
Roscoe P. Conkling, who had spent 
a romantic voyage with Mrs. Brewster 
from Panama some months before. 
The News was piqued. Once more 
it called El Paso on the telephone. 

“What the —,” was the demand, 
“is the matter with that blockhead you 
sent into Mexico for us? —The World 
has found out that the engineer is 
Roscoe P. Conkling. Why couldn’t 
that fool find that out at Parral?” 

Back came the answer of the hum- 
ble correspondent, a little ironical. 

“Why, the fellow going to Parral 
that we commissioned for you was 
Roscoe P. Conkling. We didn’t know 


he was the man.” 


Sailing Boats 


HE pond at Seventy-second Street, 

officially known in the dry-as-dust 
records of the Park Department as 
“The Conservatory Lake” and known 
to all who love a good spanking breeze 
as the “Boat-Sailing Pond,” isn’t very 
large, but is plenty large enough. If 


it were larger it would be too exhaust- 
ing to run around it a hundred times 
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an afternoon—and sailors have to do 
that. 

The race that City Hall and Mr. 
Hearst staged early in the season has 
increased the number of enthusiasts 
considerably, and after personal in- 
vestigation we can state that the season 
promises to be a crowded one. On 
the east side of the pond is the boat 
house, which accommodates some threc 
hundred boats of from six inches to 
three feet over all, catboats, schooners, 
sloops and power boats; and in the 
same locality is the forbearing boat- 
house keeper who cleans off the crack- 
er-jack boxes every morning. The 
rest of the pond, over week ends, is 
a miniature Long Island Sound dur- 
ing the Yacht Club’s junket week. 


HE most enthusiastic group of 
masters is a group of old sailor- 
men who for one reason or an- 
other don’t go to sea any more and 
build models as a_ hobby, and 
mechanfcs and tinsmiths with a lik- 
ing for toys. Over and about these 
worthies, who always inspire great re- 
spect, swarm hoards of amateurs of 
every age and degree of enthusiasm, 
shouting to partners across the water, 
shrieking with excitement, writhing 
in agony at the prospect of a collision 
or a stalled motor or a disastrous 
calm. Class consciousness is in abey- 
ance, for an afternoon of boat sail- 
ing is one long crisis from beginning 
to end. And not the fewer crises are 
in the lives of maternity row, which 
rings the pond on the outside and 
watches that younger sailors do not 
fall in. 
It is worth searching out Chips, a 
ship’s carpenter for over thirty years, 
who has a particularly fine model, 





“Will some one please wait on Madam for a sport coat?” 
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one of the best and fastest on the pond, 
ind whose hobby is to take marine 
pictures of his little yacht. He blacks 
out the background of his snapshots, 
climinating all but the boat and a small 
patch of water and creating an ex- 
cellent effect. He often has pictures 
with him which he will show you. 
Occasionally, usually on the less 
crowded days, inventors lurk about, 
trying some new wrinkle in hull 
design, testing models of marine 
engines. It is an amusing place for 
the lucky “four hundred” of the city 
who have leisure to enjoy—-sailors, 
children, and men of imagination. 
‘The captain of a certain Standard Oil 
boat is always there when he is in port. 
Statistics show that motor boats are 
on the increase, but we can say con- 
fidently that although the sailboat may 
be driven from the high seas it will 
never disappear from the Park Lake. 


Be Prepared 


OT so long ago, when Florida 
4 was Florida, a hostess whose 
word was social law gave a garden 
party to which she invited none other 
than several of the Broadway song 
writers. It is our information that 
one young man, being apprised of the 
extent to which he had been honored, 
repaired to a haberdasher’s and pro- 
vided himself with such elegances as 
his taste and imagination dictated. 
These included spats, a derby hat, a 
long black morning coat, and other 
trappings even more uncommon at 
garden parties. 

Arriving at the estate he made the 
further mistake of entering by the 
front door instead of the garden gate. 
He informed the maid at the door 
that he was calling on Mrs. Stotes- 
bury, or whoever it was, and the maid, 
apparently having executive powers, 
looked him over and told him that 
Mrs. Stotesbury was _ indisposed. 
Whether she thought him a medicine 
seller or a new kind of real estate 
man has not been determined. But 
the song writer immediately repaired 
to a telegraph office and wired his 
hostess substantially as follows: “Don’t 
expect me to be there if I ever ask 
you to tea.” 


Images 


T is eight o’clock of a July evening. 
In front of No. 54 Pearl Street a 
man is standing, and he has much to 


think about. Within the fortnight he 
will begin his first glacial night. He 
does not know this but he has a pre- 
monition. 

There are lights within No. 54 
Pearl Street. They make comb cells 





of the windows and fall in honey- 
colored blotches upon the muddy 
street. The man stands against the 
wall and looks up at the moon-milky 
sky, where great galleons of clouds 
are bulking their way through shoals 
of stars. 

Presently he must go in and join 
his fellows. It is meeting night for 
the Society of the Cincinnati and 
among those present will be Aaron 
Burr, whom he must greet and with 
whom he must drink as though there 
were no blood between them—as if 
both were not playing parts, doing 
their calm best to keep secret their 
coming rendezvous on the shores of 
Weehawken. The man is Alexander 
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Hamilton and the place Fraunces 
Tavern and the date is July 4, 1804. 

Fraunces Tavern is still there, and 
if you had happened to wander by No. 
54 Pearl Street on the anniversary, and 
had stood against the wall, Hamilton’s 
thoughts would have seemed very 
close. And later, on July 11, the 
anniversary of the morning when two 
boats put stealthily out across the 
Hudson, to land in Jersey, abreast the 
present Grant’s Tomb, you might have 
felt a little shiver in the early morn- 
ing cool. 

When you ceased being Hamilton 
in your imagination, you could have 
tried thinking the thoughts of an 
average citizen when, that July 11 
morning, the rumor so swiftly reached 
you—Alexander Hamilton killed by 
Aaron Burr. 

There is today a bust of Alexander 
Hamilton on the spot in Jersey where 
they met, as romantic a spot as is in 
these environs—and as neglected as 
most. 


Beeuf a la Mode 


E were interested in both Mr. 

Aldous Huxley and Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau on their recent visits to New 
York. Now it gives us particular de- 
light to learn from our correspondent, 
who has just returned, how these Eng- 
lish authors were respectively received 
in the eminent city of Chicago. 

First came the dapper Mr. Frankau, 
and the society editresses waxed ex- 
uberant, for he lunched and dined 
in the former home of many a pack- 
ing-house heiress now ensconced in 
England. Not only were Mr. Frank- 
au’s social honors heralded by the 
press, but Chicago in general was not 
insensitive to the literary value of a 
novelist who knew the titled families 
of his native land. Appreciation even 
spread to the Chamber of Commerce, 
a colossal luncheon was staged, and 
tender-hearted millionaires were as- 
sured by Mr. Frankau that the British 
strikers would speedily be put in their 
place. At literary gatherings he spoke 
amusingly of the psychological novel, 
giving proof positive that its author 
had chosen that particular form be- 
cause of lack of imagination to write 
pure adventure. 


EXT, and quite inadvertently, 
arrived Aldous Huxley. He had 
been around the world. The casual 
author of “Crome Yellow” spent 
three quiet days in Chicago, undis- 
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turbed by repurters, a stranger to the 
Chamber of Commerce, completely 
dissociated in the city’s mind from 
any title whatsoever. The happy Mr. 
Huxley had, apparently, neglected to 
bring a single letter of introduction to 
meet the Chicagoan 4 la mode. 


Innovations 
NXIOUS to be helpful now that 


summer has really come, we 
herewith set down our somewhat cas- 
ual gleanings as to newest ways of 
escaping New York. 

The New York Central has a new 
train, the Adirondack Week-End, 
which leaves New York at 11:30 a.m. 
every Friday during the summer and 
arrives at Lake Placid at 9:45 that 
evening, thereby permitting week-end- 
ers Friday and Saturday nights’ sleep 
in the mountain air, to say nothing 
of presidential proximity, which in- 
cidentally, we are told, is booming the 
tourist business in those parts. 

Although the gluttonous rumor of 
proposed dining cars between New 
York and Southampton is unfounded, 
the Long Island Railroad decided two 
weeks ago to run the 3:19 p.m. Sun- 
rise Special daily, instead of twice a 
week. This goodly road has also this 
summer for the first time installed 
real Pullman car service in place of 
the old wicker-chair cars which were 
formerly its interpretation of first 
class) A Sunday boat service from 
Sag Harbor to New London, Conn., 
is another innovation and spares mo- 
torists between Long Island and New 
England the cumbersome detour 
through New York City traffic. 


HE Pennsylvania, too, has a sum- 

mer-resort innovation in the shape 
of a new through train to Atlantic 
City, with parlor car and diner, which 
leaves New York at 6:30 P.M. on Fri- 
days preceding such proletarian fétes 
as the Fourth of July, and Decora- 
tion and Labor days. 

The devious journey to Newport 
is greatly simplified by a new Short 
Line bus system between this resort 
and Providence. Ultra-luxurious cars 
starting from 23 Eddy Street (just 
behind the Biltmore) leave hourly for 
Newport, with two or three an hour 
on holidays and special busses on Fri- 
days and Saturdays to meet the Mer- 
chants and Knickerbocker Limiteds. 
The old uncomfortable two-and-a- 
half-hour trip has thus been reduced 
by the Short Line to an hour and 
twenty minutes, 


In New England also, six new bus 
lines radiating from Hyannis to Chat- 
ham, Falmouth, New Bedford, Plym- 
outh, Middleboro, and _ Province- 
town make this season’s vacationing 
easier. The N. Y., N. H. and H. 
11:45 Saturday express to Lenox has 
at last acquired a dining car, and the 
new and popular Friday night Cape 








10:30 pP.m., now 
permits the weary New Yorker to 
week-end on the Cape, where people 
speak dialect and catch whales. 


Codder, leaving at 


GENTLEMAN of musical ear 

and quiet intent advises that he 
was greatly disturbed the other day 
while sitting in his barber shop. It 
seems that another gentleman entered, 
whistling what he, the former, as- 
sumed after some attention was meant 
to be “Yes, sir, that’s my baby.” So 
flat was the air and so disordered the 
rhythm that he turned in his chair to 
see what manner of person would of- 
fend so outrageously. Divesting him- 
self of his coat, and still lost in the 
song he whistled, was Mr. Vincent 
Lopez. 


New Tradition 


HE Jitney Players, a small group 
of ama-professional actors who 
have formed the habit of touring New 
England with a portable stage on a 
Ford car have burst into Long Island 
again this year. Few people dislike 
them. Some of the hard-boiled busi- 
ness men who have worked up from 
office boys resent the spectacle of a 
group of young people not reading 
success magazines and making every 
cent they possibly can, but America 
is getting to a point where it in- 
dulges itself in a few intelligent 
yeuths and maidens who refuse to take 
life so seriously. 
This troupe wanders about, quarrel- 
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ing together, getting sunburned, catch- 
ing cold, from one locale to another, 
giving plays on people’s lawns. Some- 
times it is hired by house parties, and 
sometimes it takes its chances, like the 
village carnivals. ‘The repertoire in- 
cludes “Love Is the Best Doctor,” 
“The Dragon,” “Paola and Fran- 
cesca,” and “The Gentleman in 
Black.” 

Chiefest among them is Mr. Che- 
ney, a farfetched-looking young man, 
a rich son of Yale; but there is no 
outstanding figure. There is 
great art involved, but a pleasant in- 
stitution is being created. Our advice 
is to hire them if you need them. 


no 


Black and Parisian 


HE Nubian note in Paris enter- 

tainment is not new, but our own 
Josephine Baker now at the Folies Ber- 
géres was, so far as we know, the 
first to bring Harlem to Paris and for 
the last-two years her banana-peel 
glide, danced in a girdle of cotton 
bananas, and her efforts with the 
homel and Charleston have given the 
French a new taste for American cul- 
ture. Now, however, all is appar- 
ently not well in Yankee diplomatic 
circles, since Florence Mills has ar- 
rived to grace the open-air restaurant 
of the Ambassadeurs. Mlle. Bakaire’s 
complaints of Mlle. Meels are becom- 
ing fairly audible. Miss Mills, it 
appears, is spoiling her corner in dusky 
glory, not to say in profits. “The two 
ladies have met professionally several 
times since Miss Mills’s arrival, but 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
preserve the harlemities. 


UR reporter tells us that at the 
charity shindig in the Belgian 
embassy, at the hotsy-totsy charity 


ball in the Théatre Femina and 
at the very grand function or- 


ganized in the mirrored halls of the 
Bienvenue Francaise in the Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré the two were fellow and 
rival performers. The American 
breast swells with patriotic pride. The 
breasts of the two representative 
Americans, however, swell with baser 
emotions. All the well known tact of 
the French organizers of these func- 
tions must be used to avoid trouble. 
Miss Mills is invited to sing at ten, 
Miss Baker to dance at midnight. 
The competitive spirit has other 
manifestations. One of the ladies 
has circulated the report that she re- 
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ceives more mash notes on better pa- 
per than any other public lady in 
Paris, white, black, yellow, or the 
Dolly Sisters. Give the other time, 
they say, and she’ll contest the claim. 
There seems to be enough glory and 
francs for both and for as many more 
as can show patte noire at the gates. 
‘The French imagination is on fire with 
‘Timbuktu and Harlem. It is well to 
remember that what warmth for 
things American still lingers in the 
cooling French breast is of regard for 
things Afro-American. In the pres- 
ence of Miss Baker and Miss Mills 
the warmth is flame. 
~ 


T was the clever Heywood Broun 

of the World who invited an au- 
thor out to the country for the recent 
holidays, to be disappointed because he 
failed to show up, as so often happens 
with authors. Mr. Broun met him 
later and asked pungently why. 

“Oh, I am blocking out my next 
novel, and I stayed at home to think 
it over.” 

Then Mr. Broun: “Ah, you cere- 
brated the Fourth in town.” 


City Hall Harmony 


TEMS of the stage-craft of the 
City Hall have leaked down to us. 
The musical side of the program has 
been explained. It appears that there 
are three bands available for the 
grand entrées: one consisting of the 
best of the Police Force, one composed 
of members of the two leading Ger- 
man societies, the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick and of the Armenians, Portu- 
guese and Greeks, and a third drawn 
from the Street Cleaning Department, 
where talent is rife but suppressed. 
Naturally for many receptions there 
are other special bands. None of the 
official bands played, for instance, for 
the three great receptions this spring; 
that is, for those in honor of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, for the 
Cardinals, and for Commander Byrd. 
It is always presumed that these 
alien organizations will more or less 
blow themselves out on the parade be- 
fore they reach the City Hall. Arriv- 
ing here, then, the guest is greeted by 
the fresh City Band, which—after a 
fanfare outside the walls—hastily 
flies upstairs to the Aldermanic Cham- 
ber by a secret stairway. From a 
gallery it then renders the proper 
orchestration. Unfortunately there 
seems to have been some bit of scandal 
attached to the police band during the 


Hylan régime, and lately it has been 
kept rather in the background, and the 
preference been given the D.S.C. 
The street cleaners have had to suf- 
fer from musical critics who happened 
to be about, especially as some of these 
didn’t recognize their rendition of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” For- 
tunately, on one such occasion, a so- 
prano of scope was present when this 
occurred, and was able to impress the 
fact of the anthem upon the public. 


Exemplary 


E have an interesting case to 

report to the old lady in Du- 
buque. It is that of a lady who is so 
bored by daylight that she has con- 
trived to make almost her entire life 
nocturnal. She is said to live at the 
Plaza. Her rising hour is 5:30 P.M., 
although since daylight saving she fre- 
quently. oversleeps, the late sunlight 
making it difficult to get up. At seven 
she breakfasts and at midnight lunches. 
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At two A.M. her chauffeur arrives to 
take her for her afternoon drive in the 
park. After this she writes letters un- 
til dinner time, just before dawn. We 
hasten to add that this must not be 
lightly put down as an instance of 
metropolitan depravity. The lady’s 
habits are regular and she rarely stays 
up later than eight or nine a.m. 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: Old 

Smuggler Scotch (not authentic), 
plentiful at $50 and $60 per case. 
Antique rye in spiderweb bottles (au- 
thentic), plentiful at $90 for case of 
24 pints. Champagne, dubious vin- 
tage and year, still plentiful at $120 
the case. The World investigation has 
caused a panic despite general protes- 
tations of bootleggers that many exag- 
gerated statements were made. Large 
shipment of absinthe nearing exhaus- 
tion at $70 per half-dozen bottles. No 
order larger than one-half dozen 
taken. —TueE New Yorkers 
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TRIALS OF A STRIKEBREAKER 
Lapy: “Are you sure you know how to run this train?” 


“Sure.” 


“Then, will you please stop at my son’s house on Eleventh Street 


p”? 
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THE BIG PYTHON HAS A TOOTH FILLED 
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ABOARD THE MAYFLOWER 


4 \HIS unofficial observer calcu- 
lates that it cost the American 
people $3,000.00 net to get the 

President on board the May flower that 

Jay. But it was worth it. 

The group of Washington corre- 
pondents courteously bidden by Mr. 
Coolidge to an afternoon cruise down 
the lordly Potomac were advised to be 
aboard at 1:45 p.m. They were. 

The graceful ship lay at 
the jetty with her gang- 
plank inclining sharply from 
her deck. Up this subli- 
mated chicken-ladder the 
correspondents trooped, and 
they were met, saluted, and 
shaken by the hand by no less 
a personage than Captain 
Andrews, U.S.N., com- 
manding. 

Then they scattered about the deck 
until the shrill note of a bugle in the 
distance betokened the arrival at the 
Navy Yard gates of the President of 
the United States. It was 1:59. The 
President is nothing if not prompt. 

The bugle call stirred the ship into 
action. A trig naval officer bellowed: 
“Man the rail.” Now the Mayflower, 
for some reason or other, is manned 
by 160 Marines; fine, strapping sol- 
diers. This complement is in addi- 
tion to the sailors, deck hands, stew- 
ards, and engineroom men. The in- 
trepid 160 manned the rail. 

Two funereal-looking cars drew 
up at the foot of the sloping gang- 
plank. Secret Service men leaped 
from the rear car and flung open the 
door of the first, whence clambered 
the President. 

The gallant 160 presented arms. 
The buglers blew the President’s call. 
The President returned the salutes of 
the officers and representatives of the 
corps of correspondents who stood to 
zreet him, like bellboys in a_ hotel 
lobby. Then he proceeded to climb 
the gangplank. 

Now the President of the United 
states of America is not a big man 
physically but one very trim and well 
set up. His suit of clothes was of 
decent blue serge and very plain in 
cut. His shoes were black, with a 
suggestion of hard-boiled eggs in the 
toes. Sewed to the back of each shoe 
was a braid loop, an old-fashioned 
pull-on, inte which one is presumed 
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to insert a finger and tug valiantly 
until all pedal obstacles are overcome. 

These Presidential shoes were new 
and made well and honestly enough 
to outlast the Administration and per- 
haps.a third term. ‘The pull-ons were 
stiff and proud in their newness. They 
stood erect, bending a trifle outward. 
It was inevitable that the back of the 
President’s trouser bottoms should 

















catch upon them. It was not only 
an inevitable but a present phenome- 
non. As the President ascended the 
gangplank, each trouser was hitched 
up and resting comfortably in the 
niche between pull-on and ankle. 

Now here was drama! As the 
President’s foot touched the deck, the 
band wrenched forth “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” in full cry. The man- 
ful 160 continued to present arms. 
The ship’s officers saluted. The cor- 
respondents removed their hats and 
stood first cn one foot and then on 
the other. The President held the 
hard straw hat over his heart. The 
pull-ons held the backs of his trousers 
hitched up. It was grand! 

Then the band played “Hail to 
the Chief!” and the President moved 
to a station on the after deck. There 
passed before him his guests. Mr. 
Coolidge shook the hand of each, usu- 
ally calling him by name. He was 
cordial. 

After that he went below and was 
gone for twenty minutes. 

Meantime, an enormous machine 
began to rumble along a track which 
ran down to the jetty, and came to 
a halt near the foot of the gangplank. 
A Gargantuan arm swung around to- 
ward the ship, bent and grasped the 
gangplank, swung it free of the May- 
flower, and deposited it on the ground. 

Lines were cast off fore and aft 
and we drifted into the fairway. The 
engines started their quarrel and the 
screw began spurning the slack water. 


Now, more drama. No sooner had 
the strip of water between ship and 
jetty begun to widen than the bow 
guns were swung out, port and star- 
board, manned with gunners of the 
United States Navy who knew their 
business. ‘They blazed away with the 
Presidential salute of twenty-one guns. 
The detonations shook the air and the 
waves of sound reverberated among 
the hills of Maryland and 
were thrown echoing back 
from canning factory, car 
barn, insane asylum, and 
machine shop. It seemed 
that the du Ponts must have 
heard the firing even at 
Wilmington. It was grand! 

By this time the President 


EE had emerged from his cabin 


of state wearing, if you 
please, as natty a white canvas yacht- 
ing cap as ever graced the hopeful 
head of Sir Thomas Lipton. From 
his somewhat exiguous and dispassion- 
ate lips protruded a gleaming white 
quill and pasteboard cigar holder, and 
from the gleaming white quill and 
pasteboard cigar holder protruded a to- 
bacco-colored cigar. 

The President was aboard! The 
Presidential yacht was afloat on the 
historic stream of Presidents. The 
loyal guard of 160 was at hand. The 
band had played the national anthem. 
The great guns had boomed the Pres- 
idential salute. In a word, as Lord 
Macaulay would say, everything was 
hotsy-totsy. Remained but for the 
President to mingle with his guests. 

The faithful Rob Roy stalked be- 
side the President. ‘Tall, willowy, 
graceful, and extraordinarily intelli- 
gent, he looked prouder of his coat 
than of his companion. It was as 
white as a sail painted by Sorolla. 

Two distinguished Washington cor- 
respondents had drifted to what they 
regarded as a snug harbor on the after 
deck. Systematically, the President be- 
gan at the after end of the ship to 
make his round of personal contacts. 
He seated himself beside the corre- 
spondents. 

It is not quite court etiquette to 
open a conversation with the President, 
so they waited. After several min- 
utes during which Mr. Coolidge had 
closely watched Rob Roy’s nervous 
sniffings and meanderings to and fro, 
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he spoke. ‘The first utterance of the 
President of the United States on this 
particular voyage was: “Dog don’t 
care much for the boat. Thinks he’s 
in the ha-ouse. Well trained dog.” 

There was nothing to be said. 

Another long pause and the Presi- 
dent gazed over the side. Then: 
“River’s kinda muddy up here. Gets 
clearer further da-own.” 

After another minute or two he rose 
and walked away with Rob Roy beside 
him, the latter doubtless still thinking 
himself in the house. 

Our two correspondents, intent 
upon not being further dismayed or 
embarrassed, darted from their places 
and raced down to another deck and 
as far forward as they could go. 
But they reckoned without the cal- 
culating system of the President. He 
had determined to show personal at- 
tention to every guest. 

No sooner had the two correspond- 
ents ensconced themselves than the 
President dropped into a chair beside 
them. He looked at them, in an iden- 
tifying sense, no more carefully than 
he had before. They were merely 
two more guests. After a decent 
pause he spoke: “River’s kinda mud- 
dy up here. Gets clearer further 
da-own.” 

The correspondents had learned the 
system by this experience, so they did 
not move again, thereby placing no 
further burden on the President’s ear- 
nest efforts at cordiality. 

The President went aft again and 
sat beside other correspondents. He 
said to them: “River’s kinda muddy 
up here. Gets clearer further 
da-own.” Later he touched on Rob 
Roy’s psychological infirmity. 

Mr. Coolidge watched the river 
narrowly and did not let slip his last 
chance. Down the stream greener 
water could be seen, and it was obvi- 
ous that the upper muddied reaches 
would soon be left behind. He moved 
to another group and_ remarked: 
“River’s kinda muddy up here. Gets 
clearer further da-own.” 

But now the May flower swam upon 
the sea-green bosom of the Potomac 
and the President went below. He 
sent for one of the correspondents and 
read him a speech soon to be delivered, 
seeking his opinion. That took up 
the time until Mount Vernon was 
sighted, shining like an altar down a 
verdurebowered reach of the river. 

A picked detail of the 160 Prae- 
torians, under a commissioned of- 
ficer’s command, marched smartly out 


on deck on the starboard side. The 
President took up a station beside 
them, his trousers still hitched up over 
his pull-ons. At the word, the sol- 
diers presented arms and their com- 
mander came to salute with his sword 
while their commander -in-chief— 
theirs and thousands of others’ besides 
—saluted with as trim a military grace 
as a West Point cadet. The band 
played “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
So they stood while the graceful ship 
glided past the erstwhile home and 
the last resting place of George 
Washington, gentleman, of Virginia, 
General of the Armies and President 
of the United States. 

Other topics of conversation were 
found on the remainder of the voyage 
downstream. Those who conversed 
with the President found him in- 
formed in detail as to the numerous 
historical associations which cling 
about the land on either side—colonial 
Maryland and colonial Virginia. 

On the return up-river, the same 
impressive ceremony was enacted when 
Mount Vernon was repassed, the Presi- 
dent again participating. 

The buffet tea which was served in 
the state dining room late in the af- 
ternoon was plenteous in true New 
England style. "The President’s hos- 
pitality was unbounded. ‘The ship 
was thrown open without restraint. 
One wandered from state cabin to 
state cabin. Large, light, airy bed- 
rooms opened off roomy foyers lined 
with bookcases. 

On these twin beds one could read 
gold plates telling that they had been 
occupied by the King and Queen of 
the Belgians; on those appeared the 
names of President and Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson. 

The bathtubs are carved out of 
solid blocks of marble. They are 
huge; long and deep. One vast tub 
shows a crack straight through the 
marble. ‘There is a legend that the 
crack dates back to the Presidency of 
William Howard Taft, Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

As the Mayflower steamed up the 
river in the late afternoon light the 
President stood at the rail and gazed 
fixedly upon the ancient city of 
Alexandria, once a leading port of 
Virginia and in the time of the first 
few presidents far more populous 
than the capital of the United States. 
He had come to the rail beside one of 
the correspondents. As more than a 
reasonable time had elapsed for some 
Presidential utterance to be heard, 
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this correspondent had the temerity 
to attempt a gambit of his own. 
“Mr. President,” quoth he, “yonde: 


is Alexandria.”” The President looked 
e s 





“Lordy, you heard me tellin’ him: 
‘Subway strike or no subway strike, we 
put our nickels in an’ we're gonna get 
our money's worth if we have to walk 
it.’ Step along. It’s that cool, I feel 
like a xephyr—in a nice way, 0’ course. 

“Whoops! Watch the third rail, or 
you'll feel like a Bronx Express.” 











“Now my set is a superheterodyne. Too many controls, you will say at 
first glance, but I have the secret. You log your stations. Then, if you 
want WJZ all you have to do is look it up in the book. Sixty, sixty-two, 
forty-nine, forty, forty, and it comes in as clear as a bell, static or no static. 
A great thing radio, I say.” 


“Yep.” 


even more closely; almost as if his 
attention had just been directed to 
something he had not earlier descried. 
He said nothing. 

“Mr. President,” the correspond- 
ent essayed again, “did you know that 
there is in the Library of Congress a 
letter written by George Washington 
to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Alexandria saying to those commercial 
gentlemen that if they did not show 
more enterprise New York would out- 
strip them and become a more im- 
portant port?” 

No answer while the President 
scanned the horizon outlined against 
the reddening sky. He would make 
no hasty nor ill considered comment. 
He appeared to be counting the houses. 


OF ALL THINGS 


HIS department is wounded by 

the ingratitude of the subway em- 
ployees in demanding wages for their 
so-called work. ‘They ought to take 
their pay in scenery, smells, noises, 
secondhand newspapers, tinfoil, and 
the rapture of working for Frank 
Hedley. 


During the early days of the strike, 
travelers bore their transit delays with 
typical good nature. Most New York- 
ers are in no great hurry to get to 
work and they are positively apathetic 
ibout going home. 


Then, after his eyes had traversed the 
quiet town, he said: 

“Sa-ound prediction.” 

Later Mr. Coolidge went upon the 
bridge with Captain Andrews. Nimbly 
he mounted the steep companion, his 
trousers hitched up over the pull-ons. 
White yachting cap on his head, white 
cigar-holder between his teeth, he 
stood like Lord Nelson and eyed the 
ship to her mooring. One doubted 
if Captain Andrews could have 
fetched it alone. 

So we all went ashore and uptown, 
one of the older correspondents in this 
observer’s car recalling how Chester 
A. Arthur always served liquor on his 
parties. There were tears in his eyes 
as big as macaroons. —H. J. D. 


It looks as if a campaign issue had 
been found at last. The Republican 
press boasts that it was a three-pound 
pickerel, Democratic belittlers say it 
was only a one-pound pike. The 
Socialists, we understand, will take the 
position that the whole thing was sim- 
ply another Coolidge myth. 


. 
We must be on guard against false 
optimism, but it looks as if we should 


get through the summer without any 
pictures of the President pitching hay. 


The primary probers will soon move 
to Tllinois to do their stuff, but we 
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have no fear that the middle West- 
erners will be able to match our ex- 
pansive eastern way of doing things. 
If we do say it ourselves, it costs more 
to lose in Pennsylvania than to win 
in Illinois. 

. 

The Vice President is starting an- 
other campaign for the revision of the 
Senate rules. When Congress stops 
talking and Dawes commences, that’s 
where the summer begins. 


In a recent court decision a hearse 
was classed as a pleasure vehicle. It 
will surprise none to hear that this oc- 
curred in Brooklyn, but a Boston base- 
ball fan must feel much the same 
about everything. 


The Anti-Saloon League in its cam- 
paign for Christman for Senator has 
adopted the Statue of Liberty as an 
emblem. The dry’s true love, how- 
ever, is not a statue but a statute. 


La Guardia mixes malt tonic with 
near beer and he claims that two rights 
cannot make a wrong. Experimenters 
say his logic is better than his lager. 


Norris of Nebraska tells the Nation 
that Pennsylvanians ought to get mad 
and elect a Democrat to the Senate. 
William B. Wilson is having a pleas- 
ant little bull movement. His nomi- 
nation cost $88.81 and is now thought 
to be worth $90. 


The French complain that Ameri- 
cans are clogging the divorce courts 
and spoiling the service for the home 
folks. Guests in Paris will confer a 
favor upon the management if they 
will part with their money but not 
with their wives. 

. 


Kipling did the world a poor service 
in starting everybody to doing the 
literary daily dozen. We are almost 
sorry he ever came into our life. 

—Howarp BruBaKER 


JULY 
When the heat is unbearable 
Every street arab’]] 
Be quite officially 
Hosed by the D.S.C. 
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THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


HEN, a week ago, a lady of 
my acquaintance deliberately 


left me for the company of a 
man who owned a cigarette lighter, I 
found myself in a jealous rage. 
There is a glut of patent cigarette 
lighters in this city. Thrice in the 
last fortnight I have been too late 
with my match, and have been con- 
founded by the sudden appearance 
of one of these sputtering devices, 
whipped from a vest pocket and thrust 
odorously under the very nose of the 
lady to whom I was offering a light. 
I resent this intrusion; I resent the 
sneers of the owners of the lighters— 
persons who intrude in drawing-room 
circles with their sixty-five-cent in- 
struments and their dollar’s worth of 
savoir-faire and who leap in between 
a lady who awaits my match and me. 
Now there is only one decent way of 
bringing a cigarette to life—the old- 
fashioned wooden match; the long, 
ample kitchen-stove match that is 
struck off leisurely on one’s breeches, 
or on one’s shoe bottom, or on the un- 
der side of a grand piano. It has been 
my custom for years, when donning 
my dinner jacket, to fill my pockets 
with wooden matches, saving one out 
to wear behind my ear as a reserve. 
Thus equipped, I have lasted out long 
evenings in the company of smokers, 
and frequently have been referred to 
as “the man who has a match.” I 
have often thought that I was a lit- 
tle better than most with matches; and 
persons who make an art of living have 
liked the way I handle them—the 
long, crackling sweep, the pause while 
the sulphur is exhausting itself, the 
slow ignition of the wood during 
which one keeps up the conversation, 
the leisurely approach to the tip of 
the cigarette, the robust flame which 
mercilessly burns your very eyelashes! 
All these little points, I used to think, 
were in my favor. 
And the lighters began to get in 
ahead; and I began plotting revenge. 
It came, sooner than I had expected. 
A little group of us were pitching bot- 
tle-tops on the deck of a Hudson River 
day boat. I can’t seem to remember 
who were there, but it seems to me it 
was the Prince of Sweden, or perhaps 
it was Frank Sullivan and a couple of 
other fellows. That is as it may be. 
“Tt’s your throw, Prince,” I said. 
“T like your country but I have not 
seen your zoo yet,” was the reply. 
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FLAPPER: 4 man like that ain’t got no sense of duty to the 
public, coming in here with a strike going on. 


Just then a bewilderingly beautiful 
lady came aft and wanted a light. I 
was in full dress, as is my custom, and 
with a gentle motion I pulled a fine 
big white-pine match from the pocket 
of my trousers. Sullivan was even 
quicker, and I saw the devilish spark 
of an electric lighter come between 
me and the bewildering lady. 

For an instant I saw red. 

“T see red, Sullivan,” said I. 

“T see red, white, and blue,” said 
the famous wit. And at that moment 
came a sharp gust of wind from the 
river snuffing out the lighter, cold as 
death! 

With a cry that was not a laugh, 
and a sob that was not a sneeze, I 
caught Sullivan up in my arms and 
threw him into the river. 

“Try rubbing sticks together,” I 
hollered as he sank out of sight. Then, 
cupping my hands around my match to 
shelter it from the gale, I casually lit 
the cigarette for the lady. Friendship 
quickly ripened into love, and we are 
both confident that our firstborn will 
play with matches. —E. B. W. 


CARROUSEL TUNE 


Life’s an earwig; life’s a snail, 
Days ooze by without avail, 

Stands the wise one, stands the clod, 
Down they go beneath the sod. 


Life’s a cyclone, life’s a whirl, 
Step it while the pipers skirl. 

Spinning, flashing, colors, lights, 
Racing days and fleeting nights! 


Whoop-de-doo and ting-a-ling, 
Let us weep and let us sing, 

Play the dirge or blow the oboe 
Be it banker, drab, or hobo. 


Up and down and roundabout, 
Strephon’s got a case of gout, 
Hoary Age perfumes his beard, 
Naught but boredom should be feared. 


All join hands on Windy Hill— 

Grab her, Jack, and grab him, Jill! 

Clouds and sun and streaming banners, 

Keep the rout and free the manners. 
—Ro.tutn Kirsy 
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GOLF’S CHEVALIER BAYARD 


a terrible burden to carry, but 
perfection in golf should be 
about as comfortable as the Old Man 
of the Sea. It is such a burden that 
Bobby Jones, the idol of Atlanta, is 
carrying these days, not with the grim 
earnestness of Walter Travis, but 
with an outward ease and general af- 
fability that mark him as the most 
gracious and therefore the most pop- 
ular of all our champions. Bobby 
Jones the man has quite engulfed 
Bobby Jones the once bad little boy of 
the links—not really bad, you know 
just a bit given to temper; the chunky 
little boy prone to throw away a club 
because of its unaccountable misbe- 
havior, to chase vagrom butterflies off 
the putting green—in a word, to blow 
up. Older men, veterans of many a 
hard tournament, still blow up on oc- 
casion, but not Robert Tyre Jones, Jr. 
Some of us rather miss the small boy 
of the olden time so thoroughly sup- 
pressed by the’ sober business man and 
world’s champion of twenty-five. Yet 
only through that suppression was the 
present high estate attainable. But 
every good quality, every bit of the 
initiative of that youngster of fourteen 
is still there, harnessed to the task. 
Doubtless that small boy must be 
credited with the invention that has 
gone into the champion’s play, the in- 
vention of the “knock-down” stroke 
with the iron, something worthy of the 
mind of the hallowed Tom Morris. 
The way of the transgressor is espe- 
cially hard in the royal and ancient 
game, invented by the Scot so that no 
one could attend to business with any 
chance of competing with him on even 
terms, and Jones the champion knows 
all about it. Pelions of hard luck 
were piled on Ossas of misfortune for 
years before Bobby came through to a 
championship, and during all that time 
of stress every keen judge of the game 
in the country, amateur or profes- 
sional, knew that Jones would develop 
into the great champion that he is as 
surely as the stars would hold their 
courses, 
It was an obstacle race that Bobby 
Jones won. The first hurdle was his 


Pee ceribc bur in any sport is 


poor health, for he was a sickly youth, 
and the doctors gave him nothing 
better than no chance at all. Bobby 
undoubtedly owes his life to golf, and 
he has repaid that debt with interest. 
Perhaps a realization of the debt has 
something to do with his idealistic 
attitude toward the game, with his 
almost savage protection of his 
amateurism. Robert Tyre Jones, Jr., 
professional, could be worth to him- 
self close to $100,000 a year for a 
great many years. He has but to say 
the word in order to be “the million 
dollar golfer.” 

The second obstacle was his own 
inclination to flare up. This disap- 
peared partly through his own deter- 
mination to conquer it, and partly 
through the ministrations as instructor 
of Stewart Maiden, his club profes- 
sional, better known as “Kiltie the 
King Maker,” that same “Kiltie” who 





Bobby Jones 


brought Alexa Stirling through three 
championships to victory. An added 


help of moment was the friendship 
of gentle and kindly Francis Ouimet, 
who had fought his way to the heights 
from the post of caddie boy at Brook- 
line, and who knew something of the 








travails that beset blazing youth on 
such a journey. Yet both of these 
men, who were real influences, will 
tell you that Bobby Jones’s game is 
all his own. Certainly it is like no 
other. 

Hard luck that was almost uncanny 
pursued Jones from the time he si- 
multaneously entered his first national 
championship at the age of fourteen, 
and donned long trousers. On one 
occasion, in an important match, 
Jones’s ball lodged in an empty shoe 
perched on a wheelbarrow. He could 
not reach the ball, so he played the 
brogan itself, with the result that the 
ball trickled out and onto the green. 
‘Temper gave way in due course to 
an almost quixotic generosity. Bobby 
all but played his opponent’s game for 
him, and it is common knowledge that 
almost every golfer in the land has 
played his best game against the 
champion. It was not until the At- 
lantan settled down to medal play even 
in matches, that he forged into his 
present-day ascendancy. Other kids 
all but destroyed Bobby’s chances more 
than once. Jimmy Beadle was one 
of them, young McPhall another. 
Jones had to play the last twenty-seven 
holes in three under par to beat the 
freckled Philadelphia youth, and this 
will always stick in his memory as one 
of his toughest matches. When he 
finished with the determined Beadle, 
Bobby said to his faithful caddie, 
Luke Ross, who has carried his clubs 
for many a year, “I don’t want any 
more of this kind of person in my 
coffee.” 

Jones pére is himself something of 
a golfer. He is good for his eighty 
any time, and occasionally breaks into 
the golden seventies. But he was by 
way of being a conservative. It was 
a quiet family, rich in its friendships 
and general contacts in Atlanta, and 
not given to pushing genius out into 
the glare that beats upon genius. So 
while Bobby found a set of clubs in 
his Christmas stocking when he was 
seven years old, and began to do real 
execution therewith, he was not un- 
duly hurried. But this childhood 
game of golf built up the muscles as 
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well as the health, 
and produced at 
last a stocky young 
man five feet seven 
and one-half inches 
in height, equipped 
with fair hair, 
steady blue eyes, 
and 150 compact 
pounds of well con- 
trolled energy. 
There is more 
“flow” to Bobby’s 
golf than to that of 
any other man who 
ever played the 
game, not even ex- 
cepting Harry Var- 
don. There is less 
effort in his strok- 
ing than in that of 
our other great 
champion, Walter 
Hagen, for instance. 
And there is the 
crisp regularity, the 
eminently work- 
manlike shot-mak- 
ing of such a man 
as Macdonald 
Smith. Yet Bobby’s 
game is his own. 
Those same blue 
eyes have a lot to do 
with it, for Bobby 
is a splendid shot. 
He took up work on 
the range at Fort 
McPherson at an 
early stage, especial- 
ly with the pistol, 
demanding the 
greatest possible co- 
ordination of hand 
and eye, and is one 
of the prominent 








First of all you are es- 
corted to a small room 
and given a sheet, in 
which you wrap yourself 
modestly, and await in 
pleasant anticipation the 
Turkish Bath that people 
say will make you feel 
like a million dollars. 





A Big Bertha arrives, 
yanks off the sheet in 
which you have so care- 
fully draped yourself, says, 
“Hold up your arms,” and 
then winds you up another 
way. 





Bertha next deposits you in the Bak- 
ing Room on top of a boiling radiator 
with a piece of ice in a towel with 
which to mop your brow. A crazy 
woman next to you is saying: “This is 
no way to reduce, dearie; dieting is the 
only way. I just come here because I 


like it.” 
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Tied up in this ridiculous fash. 
ion, Big Bertha leading the wuy, 
you start upon the Big Adven 
ture. 
room 


exper 
down 

















Then comes the pound- 
ing, slapping,  pinch- 
ing, thumping—anything 
Bertha can think of (and 
there is nothing she 
doesn’t think of). fos 
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members of the Na- 

tional Rifle Association. ‘This prac- 
tice undoubtedly was a great aid. 
When he turned back to his clubs he 
was able to apply the same coordina- 
tion that he had learned on the range. 
It was his keen eye and the judgment 
behind it that enabled him to make 
the most famous single shot in the 
history of Hoylake, where many a 
famous shot has been made by Hilton, 
Vardon, Ray, Ball, and all the great 
golfing lights of England and Scot- 
land. Playing the eighth hole he 
pulled his second shot to within two 
inches of a wooden fence. It was all 
but unplayable, and he would have 
been cheered had he merely managed 
to get away from the fence. But 


Bobby took out his mashie-niblick, a 
club of which he is a master, and fac- 
ing the fence, played the stroke. The 
ball caromed off the fence and over 
his shoulder to drop on the green be- 
hind him, some twenty yards away, 
within eight feet of the hole. 

Jones’s record on the links surpasses 
that of any other man in golfing his- 
tory, and his style of play is admitted 
by all critics to be the best in the world. 
What, then, is left for the future? 
Bobby Jones is on the threshold of his 
business career. He has already taken 
up real estate, but it is likely that this 
will be supplemented by work in his 
father’s office, for Jones Senior is 
senior counsel to the Georgia Casualty 


Company, a corporation of which 
Judge Gunn, father of Watts Gunn, 
Bobby’s protégé and runner-up in last 
year’s amateur championship, is vice 
president, and the champion’s future 
is assured in the Southland he loves. 
So it is not improbable that the million 
he might have made so easily in the 
professional ranks will pile up slowly 
and surely through the sweat of his 
brow. For Bobby, always a serious 
student, is a graduate of Georgia 
Tech, and of Harvard, where he got 
his law and incidentally a major 
Varsity H, even though he was in- 
eligible to play on the Harvard golf 
team. 

Then, too, Bobby is a family man. 
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She leads you to a terrible 
room belching forth steam and 
expects you to go im and sit 





“Only 104. 
(and | dow’t see why you come 

here—er—of course it makes 
you feel awful good 





After a cold shower in 
sid. which you nearly die, Ber- 
tha insists on weighing you. 


Why, dearie, 
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TH-MBN INTIMATE RECORD 


It seems fitting that this famous 
youngster’s career should have in- 
cluded a childhood romance that 
moved placidly on to marriage. Bobby 
was married June 17, 1924, at Druid 
Hills, Atlanta, to Mary Malone, and 
a daughter, Clara Malone Jones, was 
born April 20, 1925, an event that 
caused rejoicing all over the South. 
So Bobby is a thoroughly settled bene- 
dict, entirely surrounded by “kin- 
folk,” the ideal situation to the South- 
erner. 

As for his golfing career, it prob- 
ably will proceed smoothly until such 
time as he can no longer afford to lose 
twenty pounds a tournament, for that 
is the toll that the suppressed nervous 





W hat is more, she eventually 
gets the sheet away from you 
and shoves you in. 





least, 


there is!) 





Finally, you are deposited on a hard slab which 
feels to your tortured flesh like a couch of down 
from which nothing in the world could induce you 


to rise. 


of a Turkish Bath. 


system takes from the champion. The 
inner storm still rages, battened down 
where it can do little harm, and Bobby 
is in full command of his unconquer- 
able soul. He is more than mindful 
of his obligations as a champion, and 
of his obligations to himself. At 
Oakmont last year he did not even 
think of golf until he came to the first 
tee for the day’s play. And he shut 
it out of his mind again, once the 
day’s task was accomplished. He and 
Watts Gunn lived together under as 
rigid training conditions as those un- 
dergone by any oarsman, and even 
golf talk was barred at that table in 
the evening. That is one reason why 
the champion never disappoints his 





You emerge some 
time later, broken in 
spirit, but resigned. At 
there 
nothing worse (only 


The very next minute Bertha appears. 
“Get up, get up, ladies. It’s two o'clock; the gen- 
tlemen will be coming.” The end (thank Heaven) 
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public. He feels, 
with all due dif- 
fidence, that the 
amateur champion- 
ship is a sacred trust. 
No greater eal 
ever burned in the 
breast of a medieval 
knight. 

There is no pose 
about the champion, 
no remotest inkling 
of “swank.” He 
dresses the part 
these days, to be 
sure, and Bobby’s 
immaculate plus 
fours are famous in 
two lands. He talks 
little and well. He 
attributes his victory 
so frequently to 
luck that he seems 
to have adopted it 
asa formula. He 
has no use for the 
“crying bucket” in 
defeat, that re- 
source of the disap- 
pointed. Ina big 
match some time 
ago Jones was not 
getting his irons 
away as crisply as 
was his wont. 
When asked why, 
he explained that 
luck had deserted 
him that day. As a 
matter of fact the 
tournament came 
at a time when he 
was deep in work at 
the university, and 
he had made no ad- 
equate preparation 
for play. His hands 
were soft and soon torn. He was 
obliged to tape them, and this impeded 
the perfect execution of his strokes. 

The performance by which Jones 
won the British Open is still fresh in 
the minds of American golfers, and 
the triumph at Sunningdale of course 
represents the peak of his career. He 
played in the American Open at 
Columbus not merely for pleasure but 
as a simple duty. The English and 
the Scotch are still lauding his perfect 
sportsmanship, but that was perhaps 
best displayed in the American Open 
last year at Worcester, a tournament 
played in blast-furnace heat. On the 
thirty-sixth green of the play-off, 
Willie Macfarlane, professional, had 
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“T hear yowre 


the title in his hands. It was so 
ludicrously simple, that putt he was 
about to make, that the two men, worn 
out as a result of the long strain, in 
the course of which more than one 
spectator succumbed to heat prostra- 
tion, burst into unholy laughter. They 
embraced on the green and went into 
old-fashioned hysterics. When they 
at last settled down, Macfarlane ad- 
dressed his ball, and solemnly missed 
the putt. This meant a play-off the 
next day. 

Thus it was that on the one hundred 
and eighth hole Bobby was in trouble. 
By careful play he stood to tie Mac- 
farlane, thereby necessitating another 
play-off. So Bobby, practically sure 
of a tie in 4s, went for a 3 or nothing, 
and got—nothing. That champion- 
ship meant a great deal to the pro- 
fessional in a money way, and nothing 
to the amateur champion. 

Bobby’s recent great welcome in 
New York was accepted with the dif- 
fidence with which he accepts all such 
tributes to his golfing genius, but 

















an interior decorator. 
. 7 


when he returns home after the battle 
of Scioto red fire will light Atlanta as 
Atlanta was never illumined before. 
He will be once more in the bosom of 
the delightful family life of that 
rather famous southern city, and in 
the bosom of the whole Southland. 
It may be that there breathes a 
golfer so bereft of opportunity by 
Fate that he has never seen Bobby 
Jones in action. Well, here is a 
bright-haired, blue-eyed young man 
weighing 165 pounds of beautifully 
controlled muscle, and with ideal 
golfing temperament—looking _ less 
like a champion than just a regular 
member of the club whom everybody 
cannot help liking. But once he 
swings his club there is no mistaking 
the champion. Jones adopts an almost 
square stance, with the feet very close 
together, the hands held low and close 
to the knickers. The right hand is 
well over toward the top of the shaft, 
something that Stewart Maiden taught 
him. The swing is compact and up- 
right, with the ball nearly opposite the 
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Tell me—how does it feel?” 


left heel, for the normal, full shot. 
It is off the right heel for the famous 
“knockdown” or push shot with the 
best of the irons. The club on this 
stroke comes down on the ball, and 
hits it before it hits the turf. The 
club head takes up a fairly sizable 
section of the turf as it passes through. 
This puts on a splendid backspin, and 
with this stroke Bobby can stop the ball 
almost dead at the end of a long low, 
screaming iron. 

Down in Atlanta the brass bans 
will soon be out, playing to the tune 


of “The Old Gray Mare”: 


Bobby Jones is just where he oughter 
been, 
Just where he oughter been, 
Just where he oughter been, 
Bobby Jones is just where he oughter 
been, 
Many years ago. 


And ‘that is about where it seems 
likely that he will be until he decides 
to retire, the perfect amateur cham- 
pion, the Chevalier Bayard of sport. 

—HerBert REED 
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WHAT 1S THE BLEAKEST 
JOB IN NEW YORK? 


THE New SyMposiIuM 


a \HE Sun Never Sets on a Bleak 
Job Holder.” 

With the hoisting of this 
huge banner .across Fifth Avenue, 
Metropolitan Bleak Job Week got 
under way with a bang; and the initial 
gun was fired in the campaign to al- 
leviate suffering among the employees 
holding bleak and isolated jobs in New 
York, by removing their jobs alto- 
gether. 

The opening day was the occasion 
of an unprecedented demonstration, 
thousands of New Yorkers walking up 
and down the sidewalks, talking to 
each other excitedly and exclaiming: 
“What a demonstration!” In addi- 
tion, Mayor Walker announced that 
the department stores and banks would 
remain closed all day. ‘““The fact chat 
today happens to be Sunday,” Mr. 
Walker added firmly, “doesn’t alter 
my decision.” 

All week long a corps of débutantes 
will patrol the city streets selling 
bouquets of bleeding heart bearing the 
slogan: “I’m a Bleak Job Samaritan: 
ARE you!” A gigantic thermometer 
will be erected in Bryant Park to 
record day by day the increase in the 
Roscher Relief Fund; and during the 
entire week an airplane will circle 
overhead smoke-writing the words, 
“Try to find a Bleaker Job than this!” 
It is expected that this feature will 
create considerable interest, because of 
the fact that the airplane will have to 
fly sideways to write the italics. 

It was with considerable pleasure 
that Mr. Tilley announced yesterday 
that over four million dollars in con- 
tributions to the Roscher Relief Fund 
had been listed by New Yorkers in the 
Exemption column of their Income 
Tax blanks, under the item “Char- 
ities, Etc.” This puts the Roscher 
Relief Fund “over the top,” except 
that so far none of this money has 
been received by the Fund. The In- 


come Tax Bureau will investigate. 


V. “His BLEEDING HEART” 


By Eustace Tilley 


IS only friends are Books; but 
he is not a literary man! 

Night after night, amid the silent 
voices of the past . . . living with 
the shadows of a bygone day . 
breathing the dust of aeons . . . up 


and down the book shelves of the New 
York Public Library prowls the pa- 
thetic figure of Pomeroy Humber, the 
Night Watchman. 

“How long,” I inquired gently, 
“have you been in this sepulcher?” 

“T came here in 1896. That,” he 
added reminiscently, “was the year they 
cleaned the lions. And I’ve been here 
ever since—thirty long years.” He 
shook his head listlessly. ‘“‘And fifteen 
of them sitting down.” 

“Sitting down?” 

He nodded. “You see, the Director 
of the Library likes his chair warm 
when he comes in of a cold morning; 
and so I sit in it half the night and 
heat it up for him. The rest of the 
time I just browse among my books.” 

“But do you never have visitors?” 
I asked him sympathetically. 

“Occasionally I find some one 
sound asleep in the Reading Room,” 
he explained, “but I always carry him 
out to the street without waking him 
up. Sometimes there are three or four 
of them stretched along the curb by 
the time I have finished my rounds.” 

“At least,” I reassured him, “‘you 
know the solace of a pipeful of to- 
bacco and a good book?” 

By way of answer he drew out a 
corncob pipe, aged and cracked. “Ain’t 
smoked it since I was a boy,” he 
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sniffed. “They don’t allow no 
smokin’ here. And anyways,” he 
added, “I never learned to read.” 
“Then why do you linger at this 
lonely job?” I asked in astonishment. 
“What appeal can it hold for you?” 
“Thirty years ago I left a dollar 
bill between the pages of a book I 
was looking over; but once I find it 
again,” he confided determinedly, 
“T’m just going to quit this old job.” 
And there was a far-away look in 
his eyes as I left this lonely man to 
his reveries. —Corey Forp 


A LOFTY LADY 


Her head, they say, is in the clouds; 
And now perhaps she knows 

The night clubs of the famous stars 
And where a comet goes. 


No doubt, she’s watched the fair, 
young moon 
Put powder on her nose, 
And heard the wind explaining why 
He kissed the wild, wild rose. 


Her head, they say, is in the clouds; 
I wonder if she’s found 
That lovers only flourish well 
A little nearer ground! 
—PAaTIENCE EpEN 
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“Run along and play, dear—over there in the woods.” 
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“Wot’s the idea, Bill?” 


“P’m gonna croak a guy tomorrow, and Pm building up my nut defense. 


AFTER THREE A. 


ESIDENT New Yorkers will 
greet with the customary 
mode of acclaim—the huzza 

—the proposition to close night clubs 
at three A.M., for it will mean that 
when they have out-of-town guests on 
their hands they won’t have to sit up, 
half dead from sleepiness, until the 
guests have had their fill of gay New 
York life. The excuse will be per- 
fect. Nothing is open after three 
A.M. We must go home. 

Of course, strictly speaking, this 
will not be true and, on those nights 
when the natives want to do a little 
cutting-up by themselves, there is no 
reason in the world why three a.m. 
should be the limit. There are places 
in town in which life is just beginning 
at that hour. 

For example, there is the Columbia 
Storage Warehouse at Seventh Avenue 
and Fifty-second Street. Here things 
are humming at three a.m. Take 
your party in at the Fifty-third Street 
entrance, for there the police are not 
so snoopy, and tell the doorkeeper that 
“Phil” sent you. In case you want a 


good table, a five-dollar bill will help. 


There are all kinds of tables in the 
Columbia Storage Warehouse, but the 
most satisfactory is one of maple, as 
it does not show alcohol stains. 

Once inside the warehouse, you 
will find plenty to do. You can run 
up and down, opening and shutting 
the drawers in the bureaus, or if the 
ladies in your party are in holiday 
mood they may dance on the tables or 
the smoother desks. “The music here, 
however, is likely to be unsatisfactory 
unless some one in your group is a 
good whistler. 

Another diversion which those “in 
the know” may indulge in during the 
early morning hours is that of 
“hopping trains” on Eleventh Avenue. 
This is the only avenue in New York 
along which steam trains now run, and 
they are such sissy trains and run so 
slowly that it is quite easy to run along 
behind them, hopping on and off, 
much to the mortification of the 
engineer. If there are enough in 
your party, it might be fun to hitch a 
bobsled on behind and get a free ride. 

Coming all fresh and tingling from 
this outdoor romping, you will prob- 
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ably want some cozy, warm retreat 
where you can all gather round a 
fire and toast marshmallows. Then 
it’s helter-skelter down to the Weather 
Bureau atop the Whitehall Building 
overlooking the Battery. Here there 
is fun indeed for all! The charts, 
the indicators, the thermometers and 
barometers, all conspire to keep guests 
in a fever of excitement until the little 
hand on the chronometer indicates that 
dawn is approaching. 

Perhaps, before you brush the con- 
fetti out of your hair, it might be 
diverting to run over to the Aquarium 
and surprise the fish and seals, who 
will just be getting up at that time, 
the old sleepy-heads! A quick plunge 
into the pool with the sea lion might 
serve to clear your head and clear the 
pool of the sea lion. Twice around 
the tank, followed by a brisk rub- 
down with a coarse, dry keeper, and 
you will be ready to go direct to your 
office, or bed as you may choose, just as 
rosy-browed Aurora is peeking over 
the hills, ready for another day. 

Three a.m. indeed, Mr. Mayor! 

—RosBert BENCHLEY 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


Sacre du Printemps 


VEN for the city-bound, these 
kK days when all one’s companions 

seem miraculously able to shake 
off their work and wander off to the 
country, there is some recompense. For 
one thing, there are the Philharmonic 
concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium. 
They have started again their long, 
slow flight through the summer eve- 
nings, and so it is no longer necessary 
to be bored or lonely. 

It is best to go very early, while 
the sun is yet shining high over the 
Hudson and before the first stars ap- 
pear. For the best seats are at the 
tables scattered on the earth close about 
the stand, and these are few and 
quickly taken. Of course, one learns 
that these tables may be reserved in 
advance. But somehow that does 
not seem quite proper. It gives an 
air of studied preparation and ear- 
nestness. And one likes to take his 
Stadium concerts casually. 

I carry a book under my arm, mean- 
ing to read until the twilight falls. But 
generally I do not even open it. It is 
better to sit and smoke and look up 
idly at the curve of the Roman thea- 
tre, swinging in a vast crescent be- 
yond the field, watching the gray 
spaces as they fill by slow degrees with 
moving, bright color. Laughter comes 
down almost incessantly, light and 
merry. And there are pretty girls go- 
ing about. Somehow, there never 
seem to be any ladies nowadays—only 
girls, laughing and full of youth. 
It is pleasant to watch them weaving 
through the long colonnade. 

The sun goes down quietly. And 
from behind the tall, empty stand 
where presently the orchestra will sit 
come speculative mutters from the 
horns and trial cadenzas from the 
flutes. The harpist—perhaps two harp- 
ists tonight, come through the little 
door at the back and crouch over 
their instruments. An_ important- 
looking fellow, rapt in his task and 
quite oblivious to the throng before 
him, shuffles the folders of music on 
the conductor’s stand. 

The fiddlers come trooping down 
the stairs, laughing and chattering to- 
gether—the bass viols are cautiously 
piloted to their positions—and there 
is a burst of chaotic sound. The first 


Violinist and the first cellist are stand- 
ing at the entrance door, bowing to 
each other with elaborate courtesy. 
One perceives that they are having 
their nightly battle of vanity. It is 
really the first violinist’s privilege to 
enter last. But the Philharmonic’s cel- 
list has never quite given up the dis- 
pute. He loses again tonight, there 
is a ripple of amused laughter among 
the musicians sitting along the aisle, 
and he takes his defeat gracefully. 

A faint, blue haze has come with 
the dusk. Glancing back once more 
to the packed theatre, quiet now, and 
still as death, one sees the flashing of 
a thousand matches, burning up and 
dying ceaselessly like fireflies. The 
ushers whisper to the late-comers in 
the field, who retire quietly before 
the indisputable fact that every chair 
is taken. 


T is so still that the faint tap of 
the conductor’s baton may be heard 
clearly. He lifts his hands, holding 
them high for a long moment until 
the last faint whisper has died out, 
and the music begins. It is old 
music, this first number, Beethoven’s 
“Symphony in C Minor.” Old and 
beautiful and majestic. And one 
listens, not caring a damn for attacks, 
for the precision of the conductor’s 
beat, or for any of the details of or- 
chestra direction which the critics say 
are important. 

For here, under the 
stars, one fancies music 
simply as the concord of 
sweet sounds. He has 
left his critical faculty 
back in Carne- 
gie Hall, where 
it belongs. He 
does not come 
to the Stadium 
on his knees, devout in the presence 
of a great art, yearning to understand 
or to convince himself that he does 
understand. He has shaken off his 
gravity and his feeling that music is 
profound and important. He is sim- 
ply enjoying a summer evening, with 
the incalculable aid of Messrs. Bee- 
thoven and Van Hoogstraten and 
Lewisohn. 

The violins sing their long-drawn 
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ecstasy; there is a winelike song from 
the cellos; the oboe whimpers; and 
the French horns murmur of their 
eternal melancholy. The brass in- 
vokes a stately hymn — slowness is 
beauty, said the Greeks. 

One remembers the knowing com- 
ment last winter in Carnegie Hall: 
Beethoven is a sentimentalist; Tschai- 
kowsky is not so good as he sounds; 
Bach is abstract beauty; Schubert 
should have stuck to his penny whis- 
tle; Debussy was only a minor poet— 

Well, what difference does it pos- 
sibly make? 

The music invokes curious fancies 
—fancies which drive the mind some- 
times quite away from the music itself. 
And, having pursued his fancy to the 
end, one comes back to the concord 
of sweet sounds, satisfied, at ease, on 
friendly terms with the night and the 
listening souls about him. 


T is the best entertainment that 

New York provides, summer or 
winter. It is civilized, because it holds 
that art was not designed as a god 
to be worshiped by the world, but to 
amuse the world, seriously and lightly 
—to ease the effort of living by its 
perfection. ‘There is no fatuous at- 
tempt to educate the audiences into 
appreciation. ‘There is simply excel- 
lent music in a cool and soothing scene 
—laughter, and urbanity, and good 
humor. 

I would not recommend a seat on 
the concrete stand. I would not sug- 
gest that you reserve a table in ad- 
vance. In the first instance, you would 
be uncomfortable and would not hear 
very well. In the second, you might 
be inclined. to anticipate 
the concert as an event 
and therefore take it 
much too seriously. 


OR some reason 
which yet remains a 
black mystery to me, I 
went from the Stadium 
concert directly to 
Greenwich Village. I had not visited 
one of the garrets or cellars or redec- 
orated stables for quite a long time. 
And I suppose I was simply curious. 
At any rate, toward midnight I 
found myself halfway up a narrow, 
dirty stairway, with a languid fellow 
at the top beckoning silently. The 
room, when finally I reached it, was 
low and filled with a murky, odorous 
light from a handful of candles scat- 
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tered about. Against the far wall, 
at a table half thrust into the black- 
ened fireplace, two thin young women 
sat smoking. A lean fellow stooped 
over them, murmuring and making 
gestures with his hands, which were 
not quite clean. I fancied that his 
leanness did not grow from asceticism 
but from a bad diet. A moment later, 
the rugged sandwich of spiced beef 
and leathery rye bread which was 
placed before me confirmed this opin- 
ion. 

In a corner, two plump young la- 
dies sipped tea out of tumblers. 
Plainly, they were, like myself, visit- 
ors to the establishment, for in ap- 
pearance they were healthy and cheer- 
ful, and it was perfectly obvious that 
behind their close-held lips they were 
giggling inordinately to themselves. 
The lean fellow raised his voice after 
I was settled at my table, and turned 
half about so that his discourse should 
not be selfishly confined to the two 
young ladies whom he was addressing. 
He spoke dreamily of the book he was 
writing: a sensational tale done en- 
tirely in rhythms. His theory con- 
cerned the rhythms of prose. A book 
should be like music, not much con- 
cerned with the telling of a tale. 

He was interrupted by the arrival 
of an owl-eyed gentleman bearing a 
ukulele. The newcomer did not pay 
much attention to the trio at the fire- 
place, beyond a casual greeting. He 
took a seat halfway between myself 
and the two visiting ladies and began 
talking jovially to himself. 

“Well, now, it’s a pleasant evening, 
isn’t it? Yes, rather! Well, well, 
well. And who have we here?” He 
peered with elaborate curiosity from 
beneath his lifted hand at the two 
lady visitors. “Hum, hum. Indiana, 
I should say. Indiana schoolmarms, 
as I live and breathe!” He struck a 
chord on his ukulele to make the ex- 
clamation point. 

The young ladies were no longer 
able to conceal their giggling. They 
came out with it, catching each other’s 
hands in their excitement and averting 
their eyes. But after a little while, oc- 
cupied chiefly with the singing of a 
ditty which the troubadour confessed 
he had written himself, their merri- 
ment gave way to curiosity. Here was 
a Villager at last, they seemed to think 
—unconventional and merry and bold. 
So they looked at him. 

He talked at length of art and free- 
dom. The trio of habitués from the 
fireplace came over and joined the 





company, adding their short, dreamy’ 


phrases to the praise of beauty. An- 
other pair of wanderers drifted up 
the stairway, and they too gathered 
about the schoolmarms. For a mo- 
ment I felt a wave of chivalry. It 
was not proper for these people to 
make sport of the two innocents. But 
then it became clear that the Villagers 
were not concerned with a jest. They 
were quite in earnest. 

They talked and talked. They ex- 
plained their high love of beauty and 
their more consuming love of free- 
dom to pursue it. They mentioned 
their souls, flatteringly. 

The candles guttered, and _ the 
smoke from the cigarettes thickened. 
A slatternly woman in a gypsy dress 
wandered among the tables, a gro- 
tesque caricature of the motherly. 
“These are my dear children,” she 
exclaimed several times. 

By the worst possible misfortune, 
the discourse ended abruptly when it 
was discovered that one of the school- 
marms had dropped off to sleep against 
the wall. The Villagers lifted their 
hands in dismay, but recovered them- 
selves after a moment and glanced 
meaningly toward me. One of them, 
indeed, sauntered casually toward my 
table. The possibility that he would 
begin talking proved too dishearten- 
ing. And so I left, not having con- 
sumed more than half of my sand- 
wich. 

In the street, two obvious and only 
slightly related notions came to me. 
The people who are sure that they 
are artists and devote much conversa- 
tion to proof of the fact, rarely pro- 
duce much in the way of art. There 
is hardly any need of a retreat for un- 
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conventional souls nowadays. For ex- 

istence has grown kind enough to per- 

mit the breaking of conventions al- 

most anywhere. —Morris MARKEY 
. 


GARGOYLE 


Behold! You’ve forgotten 

The voice of the city, 

Raucous, relentless, 

Unwitting of pity. 

There’s wind in your face, 

There’s a tear in your eye, 

And close to you, close to you, 

Clouds in the sky. 

The walks in the park 

Are like spokes on a wheel 

And who ever saw 

Such an automobile! 

As tiny and shiny 

As popcorn ball toys 

And running along 

Without audible noise! 

Below you are spires 

With roofs in between 

That are stages for plays 

Not supposed to be seen. 

Lean over a little 

And look at the street— 

The people are ants 

In the smoke and the heat. . . . 

Hist! Floating and frail 

As down from a thistle, 

Shrill and minute— 

The traffic cop’s whistle! 

The Hudson is here, 

And the East River there, 

And you can see clear 

Down to Washington Square. 

And oh, it is sweet 

When the long sun goes down 

To look at the lights 

Sprinkled over the town! 
—P. G. W. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


The Story of a Phe- 


nomenon 


in mysterious ways its wonders 

to perform. But in golf it 
seems to be at its mysterious best. It 
was pressure against Bobby Jones, 
probably the weariest champion that 
ever took the field, that carried him 
through to his second Open title at the 
Scioto Country Club, at Columbus, 
Ohio; that lifted him through proba- 
bly one of the greatest nine-hole ef- 
forts ever offered anywhere, to vic- 
tory. Bobby Jones the serene, the per- 
fect medal-play golfer, is a familiar 
figure. Bobby Jones, ablaze with 
something like wrath against the pres- 
sure of the elements, and even against 
himself; Bobby Jones, resurgent, was 
a young man to cheer about. 

The double title-holder turned in a 
79, the worst tally in his career as an 
Open Championship contender, on a 
stormy Friday, a Friday that was swept 
with a hot Buckeye gale, when both 
he and Hagen, two of the greatest 
fighters on the links, each in his own 
individual way, actually labored and 
played really wonderful golf to get 
ordinary scores. But on the following 
overcast Saturday morning there was 
another Bobby Jones in action. The 
Atlanta phenomenon had called upon 
his ultimate resources. He was still 
grim about it, and the usual Jones 
smile was not in evidence until he had 
holed out on the final green, knowing 
not even then whether he was safe 
from his pursuers, Willie Hunter, Bill 


Pi essen in all sports works 


QNNERE- UP: TURNESA 





Mehlhorn, Chick Evans, and a few 
more. 

So, as he left the eighteenth green, 
his father, R. P. Jones, threw his arm 
about the stocky young champion and 
said: ‘Dammit, son, some one of these 
fellows may thrash in with a better 
score and win the championship. I 
don’t care, and neither do you, but I 
know this, that you have the greatest 
heart that ever went into the body of 
an athlete.” It may be said that this 
sort of thing is rather in the mode of 
golf mania, that all of us who are en- 
thusiastic over golf and its critical 
moments run to the dramatics. How- 
ever, they are absentees at the cham- 
pionships, these critics. 

It is worth while considering that 
Jones had indulged in nothing like a 
real rest from the day that he ap- 
peared in England as a member of the 
Walker Cup team. If it wasn’t com- 
petition, it was feting—the steady 
drive on good nature. The result was 


SARAZEN + FARRELL: MEHLHORN) =D/EDEL 


that when Bobby first went out at Sci- 
oto he put together a good score, not 
far from Wild Bill Mehlhorn, but did 
it with an effort to which he was un- 
accustomed. He admitted that to get 
his 70 he had worked as he had never 
worked before. 

Then came the terrible 79, and the 
sudden call on conscious courage that 
had never before come to him. And 
this call upon conscious courage is the 
severest test of golf. It means a con- 
centration that seldom helps—not the 
concentration on perfect shot-making, 
but the concentration on picking up 
lost strokes, the constant thinking that 
one must come through. 

In the first work over the course, 
the great champion played as neatly as 
ever, as cleanly as ever, but without 
the crispness that marks him at his best. 
I think that at the close of Thursday 
he did not care greatly whether he 
won or not. But when the scores were 
in on Friday, good nature was in the 
discard. On Saturday morning Jones 
set out to win, if possible. It did not 
seem possible. He knew, from his 
experience in the rough, and from one 
sudden rally that resulted in giving 
every bit of cunning he had to a “res- 
cue” stroke, a pitch to the green over 
a tree, that he was taking every last 
ounce out of himself. He knew that 
the greatest golfer in the world—who 
happened to be himself—could do no 
more. And that did not appear to be 
good enough. 

But on Saturday he began to pick 
up the strokes. He picked them up 
with par golf, and resorted, too, to 
the birdie. He knew exactly what he 
had to do, to beat Joe Turnesa, who 
had come in ahead of him and was 
leading the field. ‘The situation when 
he reached the eighteenth tee on a par 
5 hole was to put away a 4 for the 
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demolition of Turnesa. Yet the great 
sportsmanship in him rose like a flame, 
and he made a bold try for an eagle 3. 
The two shots that took him to this 
position have seldom been approached 
in golf. His drive was “splitting the 
pin” for a 250-yard carry, and then he 
went to the iron—the No. 4 iron, 
mind you—for the 180-yard ap- 
proach. The famous “knockdown 
stroke” came into action, taking up a 
handful of turf, and the ball stopped 
with a vicious backspin not twelve feet 
from the hole. Bobby might have 
played for his two putts carefully and 
been practically sure of the result so 
far as Turnesa was concerned, but he 
went for the eagle, which might have 
cost him a tie on the miss. 

It is a further tribute to the young 
Atlantan that, once his score was in, 
293, beating Turnesa by a single 
stroke, there were few who believed 
that any of the other possibilities 
would catch him. The tournament 
ended right there with the pair of 
putts. It put Mehlhorn in the posi- 
tion of turning in 35 to tie, and prac- 
tical impossibilities against Hagen, 
Evans, Hunter, the other threateners. 
And from the moment that Jones fin- 
ished, the others “blew up” under the 
strain. 

The weariest of the weary con- 
testants, badgered by all but impossi- 
ble conditions, including an untrained 
gallery, had come home with super- 
perfect golf, and it was not on the 
cards that the feat could be duplicat- 
ed. There was room for only one 








tired perfection. So then they called 
out the pipers to play a skirl or two for 
Jones, the presentations were made, 
and the all but incredible fact went 
on record that one man, and a young 
one, had achieved three champion- 
ships, a world’s record. 

It is robbing Turnesa and Mehl- 
horn of no credit at all to say that they 
were favored by the breaks in the 
weather, through going into action 
on Friday before the sirocco—it was 
nothing less than that—sprang up. 
They played superb golf at times, both 
of them, but each threw away a glo- 
rious chance in the final round. Ha- 
gen, primarily a match player, and per- 
haps the greatest of them all in that 
style of play, finished gamely, but with 
only a disembodied score, rather than 
a man, to play against, and that, of 
course, does not mean Hagen at his 
best. After he went out in 34, much 
was expected of him, but he faltered 
and failed because the battle was not 
at sufficiently close quarters. There 
was not so much to beat in Jones’s 
rounds of 70, 79, 71, and 73, but 
the heartbreak for his opponents was 
as well expressed and as effective with 
the 71 and 73 of Saturday as if they 
had been under the seventies. 

Joe Turnesa, the young Fairview 
star, another of the graduates of the 
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Italian caddie contingent, had the title 
in his two hands, and let it slip sim- 
ply because the fiber wasn’t in him 
when he had Jones to beat. He had 
three strokes’ advantage on the cham- 
pion at the start of the final round, and 
picked up another on the way out. He 
led Jones clear to the seventy-first 
hole. Right here he was trapped, and 
took four, while Jones, the fighting 
opportunist, took his par 3. The 
eighteenth just clinched the thing. 
Leo Diegel, another who has so often 
been near the title, failed on his home- 
coming round, the football nerves 
with which he is equipped not match- 
ing quite up to the repressed golf 
nerves. Following Jones and Tur- 
nesa were Mehlhorn, Diegel, Sarazen, 
and Farrell, tied at 297; Hagen, 298; 
Hunter, 300. One of the bright spots 
of the tournament, indeed, was the 
popular Gene Sarazen’s ability to lift 
himself back into the front rank once 
more, by playing the last two rounds 
in 70, 72, 142, superlative golf. 

But in the last analysis the tourna- 
ment was all Jones, Jones tired, 
Jones in trouble, Jones down the mid- 
dle of the course, Jones striking out 
for the impossible, but always Jones, 
Jones, Jones. No one else has ever 
dominated a sport as this young man 
has done. —HERBERT REED 


Other Sporting Departments, The 


Golfer, The Tennis Courts, and Pad- 
dock and Post, will be found on pages 


CS ie 
enn 28, 30, and 32 respectively. 
eee wi ' 
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At the Playgrounds 
of the Nation 




















—You ll find Chandler 


With its brilliant perform- 
ance— its time-tested stamina 
—its utter refinement— 
Chandler is honored by an 
inseparable companionship 
between the ‘“‘Man and his 
car.” 


AULETT 


Motor Car Company 


INCORPORATEO 
1884 Broadway 
at 62nd Street, New York 


CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORP. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Comrade Roadster 


$1695 


F. O. B. Cleveland 
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THE GOLFER 


Scioto the Treacherous—T hose Who 


Also 





Played 


CIOTO was a 

surprise to us 
all, after all, and 
the now famous 
“rough,” attribut- 
ed in some quar- 
ters to the machi- 
nations of George 
Sargent, the home 
“pro,” and in others to the United 
States Golf Association itself, will be 
talked about for many a day. So 
will the occasionally “hog-backed” 
narrow fairway, and the  slithery 
greens, not to mention the galleries 
made up of central Ohioans, who are 
not exactly “course-broken.” A fair 
thing, but false, was Scioto. It looked 
like one of the easiest courses in the 
country, and turned out to be a terror. 
To be sure the wind, which at times 
amounted to a gale, had something to 
do with this. But it was not alone the 
wind that turned back Jim Barnes, 
George Von Elm, Watts Gunn, and 
others who, on their records, should 
have been up with the leaders in the 
third round. 

Watts Gunn, who tore up his card 
after pursuing a path that was any- 
thing but golfing dalliance for some 
time, can hardly blame any one but 
himself. He has accumulated certain 
little mannerisms that he undoubtedly 
never picked up from his fellow 
townsman, Bobby Jones. There is 
now a curlicue, a wriggling of the 
wrists at the top of his swing, that 
can hardly help his game. Jim 
Barnes, on the other hand, has been 
complaining about the rough ever 
since he stalked into some knee-high 
rough some years ago in Scotland. 
“Long Jim” has let it become an ob- 
session, which is a pity, for he ought 
to come out of the rough as well as 
any other man in the game. 





HE winner aside, the sensation of 

this tournament was Wild Bill 
Mehlhorn, the picturesque golfing 
soul who set a terrific pace for a great 
field, and “blew” only when Jones 
began to climb from what was peril- 
ously close to the ruck. So much has 
been made of the Chicagoan’s pecu- 
liarities of temperament that it might 
be well right here to say that he is one 
of the best and most dangerous play- 
ers in the professional list. Wild Bil] 


Speaking 


of Irons 


will be heard from some more from 
time to time. He had a little luck at 
the start of this tournament, and he 
pressed it. It is not the first time 
that he has been stepping out in front 
of a champion, and later finishing on 
his heels. 


ben spotlight plays upon an Open 
champion when he is a profes- 
sional, which he usually is. Had Joe 
Turnesa come through, there would 
have been a vast amount of specula- 
tion as to just how much he could 
have made out of his title. That sum 
has varied a great deal. Cyril Walker 
made little of it, and Willie Mac- 
farlane not much more. They were 
not showmen, and to be a money- 
maker in any sport these days one has 
to be a showman above anything else. 
Getting down to terms, a professional 
Open champion ought to clean up any- 
thing from $25,000 to $100,000 
while he holds the title, and in the 
event of his being a repeater there is 
hardly any estimating just how much 
he could make. 


HERE has never been a man in 

golf, not even Harry Vardon, 
who could have expected so much 
from professional golf as Bobby Jones 
had he ever listened to the tempter. 
Jones has all the qualities that make 
the perfect professional. Yet it is 
barely possible that once in the profes- 
sional lists he would lose the magic 
touch—and Bobby’s touch is sheer 
magic. Professionals have always 
been supposed to be supreme in the use 
of the irons, since the days of Tom 
Morris, but it is doubtful whether 
even the famous old Scotsman could 
use the irons as Jones does today. On 
one occasion he used a driving iron on 
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a tee shot that simply shrieked for the 
wood, and played it better than any 
other man could have done with the 
wood. And that he could teach it was 
proved by his handling of Watts Gunn 
a year ago, when young Gunn was un- 
der his supervision almost constantly. 

Just a little more about these same 
irons. Chick Evans and Robert 
Gardner were using them to perfec- 
tion in a time that would now be con- 
sidered as the long ago, but I remem- 
ber specially the terrible execution 
done by one Isaac Mackie years back, 
when the old gutta ball was in ex- 
istence, and the Fox Hills course 
boasted of a thing known as Hell’s 
Kitchen. I have seen Mackie get two 
hundred yards over Hell’s Kitchen 
with the now undeservedly unpopular 
cleek, and with a back swing that nev- 
er came above his waist. It was all 
in the hands and wrists. Perhaps 
some day the science of eugenics will 
find a way to equip the golfing child 


(they hegin in childhood nowadays) 


with the proper hands and wrists. 


“7 WISH,” said Walter Hagen at a 

very early stage of the Scioto af- 
fair, “that I could get some bets out 
of these chaps. I’ve got to have money 
to go after.” The $500 prize going 
to the first professional is not enough 
for Walter. It is hardly an item 
in his lavish budget. Nevertheless, 
Walter fought a great battle even to 
finish where he did. He had a heart- 
breaking day of it on Friday and hopes 
never to see its like. 

It is doubtful if another champion- 
ship will ever be held on a course of 
the Scioto type. The difficulties of 
those in charge of the galleries were 
all but insuperable. But for the many 
little courtesies extended to competi- 
tors and guests by G. M. Trautman 
and his aids, the Ohio course would 
be an unpleasant memory. There are 


a lot of good sportsmen on hand in 
that particular section of the mid- 
western plain. 


—RicHT WING 
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Binocular Coils 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
and 
Low -Wave 


Extension Circuits 




















S TRADE MARK reo. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


La GodC boll eae ayer sel: eb! iG 


. All Grebe apparatus 
is covered by patents 
granted and pending 


This company owns 
and operates stations 
WAHG and wsBoag. 


5 eves the Synchrophase you make 
i every station in par—and radio par is 
one. The Grebe S-L-F Condensers 
4 with the Grebe Binocular Coils 
ote you to tune in at once any station 
desired. No “fiddling around”’ trying to un- 
tangle a program from the jumble on the air. 
These condensers make selection easy for 
they give all stations an equal footing around 
their dials—the usual microscopic adjustment 
is unnecessary; then the Binocular Coils 
prevent other stations from “‘driving through’”’ 
And when you get your program; the 
Grebe “‘Colortone’”’ gives you such control 
over the loud-speaker that you can keep the 
tones clear and vary the pitch of voice or 
music to your taste. a 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate these and 
other Grebe developmients. Send for book- 
let which tells in plain language how 
and why. Grebe reception is so superior. 
A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 111 West 57th St., New York 
Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 2 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Itiswritten: 
“If you purchase 
cheap firewood 
you burn the 
bottom of 
your copper.”’ 


The wise man 
buys a Synchro- 
phase for he 
knows that in 
its superior re- 


ception there 


exists true radio 
happiness. 
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alts 


Water Tower 





EMEMBER, it’s a wise cork that knows 
its Own pop. 


+ + & 


Americans who sail the sea 

By cocktails may precede a meal; 
There’s breakfast, luncheon, dinners, 
And likewise, they recall, there’s tea 
And morning bouillon, too, they feel— 
The Transatlantic sinners! 


+ + + 


Last week we gave a list of the West- 
chester and nearby Connecticut golf clubs 
where thirsty golfers have the benefit of 
AQUAZONE. But as many friends 
have been quick to point out, there are 
both other people and other clubs in 
those parts. So, not without pride, we 
herewith point to some of the other clubs 
and well known caravansaries where the 
most radically different of all waters is 


to be had and enjoyed. 
Yacht Hotels, Inns, etc. 
Blind Brook Tavern 
Briarcliff Lodge 

= Shop (Bedford 


-) 
California Ramblers 
Hotel Davenport— 


Beach, Hunt, 
Clubs, etc. 
American Y, C. 
Byram River H. C. 
Greenwich Field Club 
Indian Harbor Y. C. 


Larchmont Y. C. Stamford 
Magner’s Pavillion Dixie Inn 
Manursing Island Hunter Island Inn 
Milton Point Casino Mikado Inn 
New York A. C.— Post Lodge 

Travers Island Skindles Restaurant 
Odenes Put B.C. 4 cee ey Send 


Ox Ridge H. C. 
Riverside Y. C. 
Stamford Y. C. 
Tokeneke B. C. 
Westchester-Biltmore 


Washington Arms 

Weischeits Half Way 
House 

White Swan Inn 

Wildwood Waffle House 





BED BY DAY 
(Ah, there, R. L. S.!) 


In winter I sit up all night, 
And drink off everything in sight. 
In summer, be it to my shame, 
I generally do the same. 


+ + #¢ 


The truth of the matter is, that it often 
takes a long, hard fought battle with 
demon rum, the fear of what morning 
may bring with it, and the consequent 
feeling of perfect fitness and astonish- 
ment, to convince some people that 
AQUAZONE is not the same as other 


mineral waters. 
+ + + 
Which is why we do not run a coupon 


in our advertising, saying “Make this 
test at our expense.” 


+ + + 


Nevertheless, if only for your own sake, 
you should make the test. Any good 
grocer, druggist, restaurateur or waiter 
will gladly collaborate. And so will 


VANDERBILT 6434 
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THE TENN 


Mr. Tilden 
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IS COURTS 


Rumuinates— 


Sport Among the Latins 


PEAKING informally 
to friends before he 
deserted us recently to 
one-night-stand out in the 
middle West, Mr. Tilden 
remarked that France would 
probably win the Davis Cup 
this year. His reasoning was appar- 
ently based on the increasing strength 
of the French players, and the fact 
that he believes himself incapable of 
rounding into his best form and acting 
eight times a week at the same time. 
His new show opens in New York the 
third of August; it should and prob- 
ably will take his attention and energy 
all that month. Acting in New York 
in August is surely anything but good 
training for a five-set Davis Cup 
singles against an athlete such as Jean 
René Lacoste. However, I fear that 
Mr. Tilden was a little modest as well 
as a little gloomy in his assumptions 
about the future. 

For one thing, Mr. Tilden may be 
able to commute between the stage at 
Germantown and the stage at Broad- 
way and yet defeat the French at their 
best. Such a feat would not only be 
possible, it would be ‘Tildenesque. 
However, counting him out—and 
from the entrancing exhibition he 
gave us during the Intercollegiates sev- 
eral weeks ago when he simply toyed 
with Manuel Alonso it’s still a little 
early to do that—we have remaining 
one or two stalwarts who ought to 
make things very amusing for the 
French, as the reporters call them, net 
stars. I have in mind particularly 
young Edward Chandler, intercol- 
legiate champion in 1926 as in 1925. 

You’re going to hear a lot about 
this boy in the not too distant future. 
Talking the other day to a man who 
has played on a half-dozen Davis Cup 
teams and is still in the forefront of 
tennis in this country, I mentioned 
Chandler and how impressive he 
looked, winning the Intercollegiates. 

“Yes,” said the Davis Cup player, 
“he’s good, unquestionably the best of 
our younger men. I expect to see him 
make a lot of progress this summer, 
and he has as much chance as Richards 
or Johnston or any one else of ranking 
second to Tilden when the fighting is 
over.” 

That being so, it would seem, Mr. 


Tilden to the contrary, that 
the French have plenty of 
work ahead to carry the 
Davis Cup on board the 
Paris when it sails back to 
France with them in the 
coming September. . . 

They take their sport somewhat 
differently in France, as any one 
who has had the good fortune to be 
present at an international rugger 
match at Colombes will willingly 
testify. Spontaneity, downright en- 
thusiasm for France and her repre- 
sentatives are never lacking. 

Once I remember—it was not so 
long ago, either—the finals of the in- 
door championships for the French 
tennis title at the Tennis Club de 
Paris. A Frenchman—TI forget 
whether it was Cochet or Borotra— 
was playing an Englishman, and for 
a moment or two seemed to be in 
danger of defeat. At a critical mo- 
ment in the third set the umpire, who 
had been receiving undesired assistance, 
hesitated over a shot from the Eng- 
lishman’s racket. In the front row of 
the balcony, one could distinguish the 
murmur of the crowd below and a 
strong masculine and Latin voice: 

“Ou-at, ou-at, ou-at—” 

Instantly the gallery took it up. 

“Mais oui, trés ou-at, trés ou-at.” 

Need I suggest that the ball was 
finally called out? 

Yes, they certainly take their sport 
differently in France. One has to 
remember, I think, that the French 
are comparatively new to sport, that 
all this business of tennis and golf 
champions is something that has come 
into being since the war. As a people 
they have no great sporting traditions. 
One realizes that when one comes 
across the following clipping from a 
recent number of the Auto, the great 
Parisian sporting daily. It seems in- 
credible, it is incredible unless one 
knows something about the Latins in 
sport. Here in all seriousness it is: 


REFEREE THANKS RESCUERS 


Monsieur Moneton, treasurer of the 
Racing Club de Roubaix, thanks the 
members of the Stade Roubaisienne team 
who saved his life after the match be- 
tween their club and the Racing Club 
de Calais at which he acted as referee. 


—Joun R. Tunis 
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Lincoln Owner’s Golf Triumph Ny i 


HEN a LINCOLN of arrogant 

beauty awaits him; when his 

friends fairly burst with admiration; b 

when he warms as he notes again the 

grace and swiftness of its striking lines; 

~ when he thrills as he pictures the 
glorious trip homeward—shades of a . if 
dub golf score depart! The triumph : 
of the links is LINCOLN ownership! 7 


Every smart New Yorker should know ‘| 
the difference between a mere motor la 
car and a LINCOLN. It is a charming 
lesson to learn under the guidance of 


Park Central Motors. 


Have you visited the Park Central 
Showrooms on Park Avenue? 
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PARK CENTRAL MOT ‘ORS 


Park Avenue at 4A6th Sitcei 


Branch at STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT it 
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32 
Lesquendieu 


(PRONOUNCED LES-CON-DUR) 





IPStICR 
TUSSY 


Fair and Warmer with 
Lipstick Tussy to the aid 
Of melting femininity. 


It’s as cool on the lips 

As a Bronx cocktail and not 
Nearly so elusive to snare. 
It’s as— 


But aside from flippant 
Digressions, 

Lipstick Tussy really stays 
Put and fresh and enticing; 
And does not streak, slip 

Or melt during the vernal or, 
We might say, infernal season. 


Jiyou're staying or leaving 
For cooler climes, 
It’s all the same. 
You'll need a few extra 

' Of these chubby little 

© Batons de rouge to arch 

> Your Cupid's Bow 

During the mating season. 


& At the best shops every where 
And anywhere. 


» J. Lesquendieu, Inc 
> Howard L. Ross, President 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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PADDOCK AND POST 


British Male in All His Glory at Ascot 
—Coronach, Bubbling Over, Crusader 


OHNNY WALTERS, 
the most extensive col- 
lector of autographs in the 
clubhouse, has returned 
from a holiday abroad. 
The strongest stabilizing 
force on the more commer- 
cial side of racing, he has been missed 
this year; but he is going to be back at 
the old stand at Saratoga. Johnny and 
his wife and daughter ended their 
holiday with three days at Royal As- 
cot—by command—for Johnny is the 
Prince of Wales’s commissioner here 
by warrant. He tells me that it was the 
greatest race meeting he ever saw. He 
may not be quite so popular with his 
feminist clients when they learn that 
the part of the spectacle that impressed 
him most was the extent to which the 
men, frock-coated and top-hatted in 
the pride of Bond Street and Savile 
Row, overshadowed the fair sex. 
Johnny has been dared to wear here 
some afternoon the pearl-gray bowler 
hat he wore to the English races, and 
he has accepted at the expense of being 
coupled in the betting with Ambrose 
Clark. 


ORD WOOLAVINGTON’S 
Coronach is the best horse in 
England in the opinion of Walters, 
who of necessity must be a good judge. 
The Derby winner impressed even 
more than Solario, for which the Aga 
Khan would have given half a million. 
Johnny saw the Derby, too, and just 
from force of habit laid the favorite, 
Colorado, to the tune of $10,000; 
but that has not prejudiced him in fa- 
vor of Coronach. He thinks a race be- 
tween Bubbling Over and Coronach 
would make turf history, but that F. 
R. Bradley’s colt might not win. He 
did not see the running of the Dwyer 
Stakes, or he would have had to in- 
clude Crusader. 


HE owner of the Beach Club 

may send Bubbling Over to run 
for the Ascot Gold Cup next year, 
but if any horse goes abroad for such 
a test it should be Crusader, for he can 
stay after the manner of a Rolls- 
Royce. I do not think that the Dwyer 
Stakes, with its spectacular finish at 
the end of a mile and a half, would 
have been so close had Johnson ridden 





Crusader instead of 
Sande. Johnson knew the 
Man O’ War colt, but 
Sam Riddle by being too 
canny lost his rider as well 
as the trainer who de- 
veloped Crusader. . . . 
In almost any other year Harry 
Payne Whitney’s Macaw would 
stand at the top of the three-year-olds. 
His record of four stakes and a dead 
heat for the fifth at one meeting is 
unapproached in the annals of latter- 
day American racing, and it is the 
more impressive because in the Brook- 
dale and Carter handicaps he conceded 
both weight and age. Jimmy Rowe 
has not decided whether he will start 
the brother of Prudery for the Em- 
pire City Derby, for one mile and a 
quarter seems to be just a bit beyond 
his powers and besides Chance Play 
has been pointed especially for this 
race. Marshall, Rowe’s head man, 
who has galloped more good horses 
than any other man around the race 
track, said to me lately: ““Macaw’s a 
good horse; he ought to have a Derby 
to his credit.” It was Marshall who 
said of Sysonby, which he galloped in 
all his trials twenty years ago, “That 
horse ran like he had fire on his feet.” 


HE Honorable George, my out- 

side man, is training for a flying 
trip to Saratoga. He always works 
with a watch in each hand, but he 
expects to split on so many fast colts 
that have been drinking the water up 
there that he is practicing timing them 
with a watch in each foot, too. He 
is practicing up at Empire City every 
morning from 5:17 to 5:38, sitting 
on a can of green paint in the infield. 
The Captain of the Red Ink Cadets 
has promised him as a reward, when 
he becomes proficient, a set of colored 
fountain pens full of colored ink. He 
tells me that Chance Play is a good 
thing for the Empire City Derby but 


not to tell a soul. 


OHNNY WALTERS palled 

around with Steve Donoghue quite 

a lot while he was in England. Steve, 

though he is not riding so much nor 

so well even as last season, is still a 
popular idol, I understand. 

—AupAx MINnor 














eAll South America 


in the time usually required 
to see a scant half 


In 2 months the RAYMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISE will sail 

completely round South America +» In the time required 

ordinarily for a hurried trip to two or three cities, it will 
visit ALL the most notable places. 
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The Raymond -Whitcomb 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 


Sailing January 29, 1927, on the S. S. " Laconia” 


An EXCEPTIONAL opportunity to see South America in all its varied aspects * On the 
West Coast this Cruise will include Callao, Arequipa in the ~Andes, historic old Lima & 
the wonderful Inca ‘Ruins —also Santiago, the capital of Chile, Valparaiso, Valdivia & the 
disputed Nétrate Country e+ It will sail through the Straits of Magellan with their spectacu- 
lar fjord-like scenery @% call at “Punta Arenas, the southernmost town in the world -~ 
It will visit “Buenos Aires © Rio de Janeiro, beautiful Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, 
Santos, Sao “Paulo ¢? “Bahia in “Brazil, the ‘Pitch Cake in Trinidad, “Porto Rico & Cuba. 


Optional side trips will go to ancient Cuzco & La ‘Paz, the quaint capital of “Bolivia; cross 
the continent by the Trans-Andine railway © visit the great Iguazu Falls in “Paraguay. 


The only Cruise to pay more than a cursory w?sit to 
three or four South American cities 


The Cruise-Ship is the popular ‘‘{aconia’’—a new Cunard liner of 20,000 tons, with 
spacious decks ¢” attractive staterooms — superbly adapted to this Cruise through various 
climates ~~ The Cruise will be limited to 390 passengers and the rates are $975 © upward. 


Send for the booklet—'‘'Round South -America”’ 


ANOTHER NOTABLE CRUISE e: ROUND THE WORLD 


, from New York, October 14, on the ‘'Carinthia,”’ the newest Cunard liner cv9 Rates, $2,250 & 
upward cvs “Passengers may join at Los ~Angeles or San Francisco c+ This is the most attractive World- 
Cruise ever planned e+» It is the only Cruise to visit Australia, New Zealand © Tasmania, in addition 
to Japan, China, Korea & India—also the only Cruise to visit all its countries at their best seasons @ 
then to reach Europe in time for Spring Travel c+» Send for the booklet— “Round the World Cruise.” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 17 Park Street, Boston, MAssACHU3ETTS 


Our two New York Offices 
606 Fifth Avenue and 225 Fifth Avenue are at your disposal 
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a On CR OE”. 


If you agree with Monsieur 
Pleville that perfume merely 
enriches one’s personality ~ If 
you are piquant and gay and a 
trifle sophisticated ~ you are 
among the elect for whom 
Flamme de Gloire was created. 


Flamme de Gloire Parfum, Poudre, Compacte, 
Eau de Toilette, Brillantine, Lipstick and Eye- 
brow Pencil are now available at the better 


stores in original containers sealed in Paris. 


You can purchase the exquisite miniature flacon 
of Flamme de Gloire for as little as $1.25 or a 
sample of the Parfum may be had from Frederick 


+ Stearns & Company, Detroit, Sole Importers 
j 


of Flamme de Gloire and Triomphe de Pleville. 
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ELIZABETH H.PUSEY 
INC. 


5948 MADISON AVE. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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R Sport 
Books Pans? 
Pirgt Standard 
Editions Editions 





BOOKS 


New Yorkers invariably go to 


' Himebaugh & Browne. An immens2 


stock and intelligent assistant; make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as 
any other shop and ¢very purchase not 
meeting your full apprcval is returnable 
for credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢% BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46Street 
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|THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Two Weeks Are Con- 
sidered with Not Much 
Result 


LONG, pains- 

taking pictur- 
ization of “Les 
Misérables” was 
performed at Car- 
negie Hall. | 
cannot report on 
‘ts faithfulness, but suspect that it fol- 
lows Hugo closely. It is above the 
average but not a great picture. It 
lacks spirit, but it is to be recom- 
mended. Andrée Rolane is a splen- 
did little Cosette. Her round eyes re- 
flect to perfection the misery she suf- 
fered from the Thernadiers. 





UE in no small measure to the 
efforts of the diverting Miss 
Clara Bow, “Mantrap” at the Rivoli 
provides unexacting entertainment. 
The story is of the North Woods, but 
beyond that the pattern for such tales 
is neglected. Ernest Torrence as a 
trader, and Percy Marmont as an act- 
ive New York divorce lawyer, involve 
themselves in a triangle that never 
takes itself seriously, and that may re- 
fresh you some humid eve. 


STRANGER to this observer 

named Fred Thomson, and his 
horse, Silver King, disport themselves 
at Warner’s in the ““T'wo-Gun Man.” 
Silver King is one of the largest horses 
ever to step the range, and Mr. ‘Thom- 
son is one of those hearties who cause 
men and women to quiver when they 
look at him. ‘The usual tale of rust- 
lers is helped out by some scenery, and 
a few good directorial feats, but the 
result is “hardly SO-SO. . . « 

Milton Sills appears at the Strand 
in a lengthy bit of industrial twiddle- 
twaddle about the steel business. It is 
named “Men of Steel” and need not 
concern you deeply. ... 

Not much more can be said for 
“Bigger Than Barnum’s” at the Col- 
ony. The story—or have you 
guessed? —is of the circus, and has 
more than a fair share of bunk in it. 


AST week at the Strand W. C. 
Fields appeared in “It’s the Old 
Army Game,” accompanied by the 
old line of gags. The story is by 
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J. P. McEvoy, and except for a sharp 
and momentary glimpse of the Great 
American goof taking a picnic, the 
whole affair is rather dismal. Also 
mixed in the presentation is Louise 
Brooks, but, outside of what is now- 
adays called Personality, she contrib- 
utes very little. You had best stay 
home and play a game, when it comes 
near you. 


T the Warner Theatre Rex, the 
Wild Horse, galloped around in 

a piece entitled “The Devil Horse.” 
The supposition is that Rex did some 
remarkable animal acting. He shook 
his head, pawed with his feet, kicked 
his rival, killed Indians, and wooed 
and won a white mare named Lady. 
Personally, I can do without animal 
actors, but who can tell, there may be 
those that like them. ‘Throughout the 
story there are Indians on the warpath 
and soldiers to come dashing over the 
hills and combat them, and there are 
a pair of lovers. Rex makes himself 
very useful amid a splash of movical, 
whimsical subtitles, and the general 


effect is pretty bad. 


HE Film Guild produced its most 

entertaining program at its fifth 
subscription performance. Not the 
least amusing of its offerings was a 
very early Mary Pickford film. “Faces 
of Children” displayed some excellent 
child acting, and a laudable delicacy 
of treatment, and “At 3:25” was a 
Wellsian theme that passed a pleasant 
few moments. If they should turn 
up at any of our gilded cinema palaces 
you will not be disappointed in going 
to them. 


| iy by some unfortunate mischance 
you overlooked the note of com- 
mendation in the previous brief notice 
of “Variety” it is hereby brought to 
your attention again. A lack of orig- 
inality in the story is more than over- 
come by the telling of it. The Ger- 
mans seem to realize that life to the 
eye is a succession of details, that even 
a panorama focuses down to one ac- 
tion, and there they have it on Mr. 
DeMille and his mammoth sets with- 
out a visual rest. 

The acting is superb. Emil Jan- 
nings shows himself most effectively 
without make-up. Lya de Putti is sat- 
isfactory as the disturbing lady in the 
case, and Warwick Ward is convinc- 
ing as the successful rival. Better 
to see them a second time than watch 
the posturing usually to be found. 


—O. C. 
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WY: This Is The 
White Rock 


of 
Ginger Ales! 


No higher endorsement could be 
paid, as every New Yorker knows. 


There is in all the world but one 
White Rock Mineral Water, and 
no other Water can be used for 
White Rock Ginger Ale. 


The freshness of eternal youth 
bursts from every bottle. 


At meals and between meals, this 
ultra-modern, friendly drink is 
served by those who know — 
White Rock Ginger Ale. 


Bottled only at 
THE WHITE ROCK SPRING 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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derives largely from its 
moderate size—not a huge cara- 


he success of The Madison 


butes of a railway terminal, but 


3 rather, like a sublimated man- 
; sion, exquisitely appointed and 
: capably conducted. Indeed, it 


has become the Town House 
solution for those who sensibly 
: avoid the burdens of a private 


establishment. 


; vansary with all the noisy attri- 





Transiently or on term leases 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 





THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


Telephone Regent 4000 
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Cunard S.S. ScyTHIA’ 


E! . Sailing 
Jan. 26, 1927 


NEAR 
Limited to 400 Guests 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Palermo, Messina, Tooskine, 
Syracuse, Malta, Constantinople, Greece. 

y Venice, Naples, Riviera, Monte Carlo,France.England 
The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton“Scythia”to the Medi- 
terranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In 





ES every respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. 
Prearranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels 
L Cralees te the and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at 


West Indies 





the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 
Stop-over Privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via S. S. “Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” 
“Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 

Full information on request. Early reservation advisable 

FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue. New York 
Philadelphia: 1529 Locust St. Boston: 33 ire St. 

















Los Angeles: At Bank of America San Francisco: 582 Market St. 
Parts Catro London 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Giving the Classics the 
Night Air 


RIES of “soft, 

dry mats” at 
136th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue 
of evenings must 
convince any one 
that New York’s serious summer mu- 
sic season is doing nicely, thank you. 
The Stadium concerts are one of the 
most curious manifestations in town, 
for they draw somewhere between 
5,000 and 12,000 burghers nightly, 
including the Scandinavian, the dif- 
ference depending on the program. 
Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony” is the 
best drawing card, probably because 
it involves a chorus and a quartet 
which usually can’t be heard. A 
“light” program, by which the Sta- 
dium means a few slices of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” or a side order of 
“Tl Trovatore,” would leave the in- 
imitable lessors of soft, dry mats with 
many of their pneumatic devices un- 
rented. 

The Stadium concerts, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, a string of 
eminent leaders and programs of 
Carnegie Hall severity, seem to be 
able to outdraw any “pop” efforts. 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten, who conducts 
most of the time, is the perfect di- 
rector for these events. He looks 
dramatic, his gestures are indicative 
not only to the orchestra but to his 
far-flung audience, and he emphasizes 
climaxes in a manner that makes the 
music “sound” in Mr. Lewisohn’s 
amphitheatre. This doesn’t mean that 
the popular “Willy” struts, because he 
is passionately sincere in his treatment 
of scores. But he knows his open 
spaces and he manages to achieve bril- 
liancy without distortion. His pro- 
grams are an education in orchestral 
music, and if you want to brush up 
on a Brahms symphony or a Strauss 
tone poem, the Stadium is a good sum- 
mer school. 

Almost every Stadium patron has 
his favorite seat, the choice generally 
turning on whether the music lover has 
come to listen or to do a little al fresco 
petting with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Readers who attend Stadium 
concerts from the latter motive will 
find no recommendation in_ these 
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chaste columns, but those who journey 
to C.C.N.Y. with honorable inten- 
tions will find the bleachers at the 
foot of the cement stand the best 
icoustic parking place. The cinder 
track in front of the bleachers also 
serves as an admirable ash tray. 


—R. A. S. 
TRAVEL IS REALLY 
BROADENING 
rT H, my dear girl, Florence is 


wonderful, I mean it! Don’t 

miss it! That rag market! Such bar- 
vains! Do you mean you didn’t see 
the luncheon set Ethel got for practi- 
cally nothing? Practically nothing, my 
dear, I mean it! And the cutwork in 
t is really exquisite. Whatever you 
do, don’t miss Florence: I mean it. 
Rome? It’s all right, I guess. I mean, 
one can shop some, but nothing like 
Florence or Milan. Know what I 
mean? Cute little leather cigarette 
cases and card cases, but save your real 
shopping for Florence. Shawls and 
scarves for practically nothing, really. 
Venice? Venice—let me see—what 
did we buy in Venice? Oh, I remem- 
ber now—nothing but those cunning 
little toy gondolas for the children. 
They loved them. And Harry got 
fearfully stung on a lace bedspread 
there—as if anybody ever used lace 
bedspreads any more! Aren’t men the 
limit? My dear, he got away from 
me in Brussels and bought gobs and 
gobs of the most dreadful lace. What 
could I do with it? I was ashamed to 
give itto Emma or Agnes, even. No, 
I didn’t care a great deal for Brussels. 
\lamma got a real pretty pocketbook 
there, not cheap compared with Italy 
or Austria, though. Yes, we were 
pretty nearly everywhere. Of course, 
we were over nearly ten weeks. Um 
hum, I loved it, such an education! 
—G. ScHWABE 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 
Because just yesterday 
I saw a sparrow, one short block away 
!'rom Central Park—where trees and 
grasses grow, 
Seize on a vagrant straw and fly 
To a grim gargoyle buttress frowning 
high, 
And there begin his nest. 
Because I know, 
With trees one block away designed 
For feathered kind, 
This wholly cosmopolitan bird 
His urban gargoyled nest preferred. 
—GertrubE Levy 
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VIEW FROM 4th FLOOR 


Of All Residential Sections 
This 1s the Most Desired 


It is most attractive—there is the lovely view over 
Central Park; and these apartments have permanently 
protected southern exposure over the Knickerbocker 
Club. It is the most central of all fine locations 
theatre, business and shopping districts can be reached 
in a few moments by nearby transit lines or motor. 

Available apartments are of 13 rooms and 5 baths 
and one remarkable maisonette of 17 rooms. Altera- 
tions can be effected. No mortgage on land or building. 
Maintenance charges plus interest on your investment 
are only 78% of prevailing rentals in this section, 
giving you a saving of 22% a year. Representative on 
premises. 


100% Cooperative 
J. E.R. CARPENTER, Architect 


Selling & Managing Agent 


Vanderbilt 0031 
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Croydon Cravats 


SMART — DuRABLE — FASHIONABLE 
At the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER. INC 
ro" 


10 West 33rd St.. New York 














FELTMANS'’ 


CONEY ISLAND 


THE 
SPOT 
geome) .\, [ei 3 


AND 





TWO ORCHESTRAS 

















No. 1049 
Pottery Bank, 
$2.00 





How Perfectly Dear! 


This acquisitive little quadruped 
is only one of the irresistible gift 
and art novelties just arrived from 
overseas and now awaiting your 
inspection at the shop of 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd St.) 
New York City 





























ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 
20 W. 54th St. New York City 
Tel. Circle 10041 








EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 
international exponents. 


Send for Booklet M 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 

1 West 67th Street 

Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 
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orners 


Beautiful Things for 
The Home and the Individual 
at Moderate Prices 








—HEY, HEY 


Snappy Charleston cards to send to your 

friends. Something new—comical and full 

of pep. Three different cards with en- 

velopes, 25 cents (coin). One for 10 cents. 
Johansson, Box 102 

Steinway Avenue Station Long Island City, N. Y. 
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THE 
Y ART 
GALLERIES 


No Fooli’, Here is 
Some Art Painting in 
Our City 


O those of us who continue an 

interest in things painted, even 
while the weather is hot and the pa- 
pers tell us we should be interested in 
races and passenger lists, there is a 
good show put on at Weyhe’s. We 
know it is new, for we were there 
while it was being hung; it is no last 
winter’s hash we are recommending 
to you. 

Weyhe is in Europe and as a van- 
guard has sent home the water col- 
ors of one Andre Fraye, scenes de- 
picting the long French coast. They 
are loose and airy and to our eyes more 
refreshing than the rule-and-compass 
school. Yet they are compositional 
and are designed not to confound the 
timid who balk at Marin. 

This gallery, always in the lead 
with American primitives, has flanked 
the Frenchman with some of the 
Indians. The paintings of Indian 
dance rites and customs by Otis Pole- 
lonema and Awa Tsireh are a delight 
of free expression. ‘There is some- 
thing in your native painter that the 
alien never touches; these Indian art- 
ists bring you their own folk better 
than any skilled Academician ever 
could. In the Indian group is Juan 
Pino with the first and only wood 
and linoleum cuts made by a tribes- 
man. They too have this great, sim- 
ple sense of strength. 


INCENT CANADE, long sulk- 

ing in the mud flats of Brooklyn. 
dropped his brush and gave us five 
lithographs. We hear that this ex- 
cursion has sent him back to the 
canvas again, for which we can all be 
thankful. Canade, we predict, will 
survive. Another American, Thomas 
Handforth, has returned from Tunis 
with etchings of goats, donkeys and the 
Algerian scene. He has a good sense 
of design and now and then is brave 
enough to be interesting. | —M. P. 
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THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


HE lateness of the season and 

the panic-stricken effort of the 
shops to dispose of summer wares be- 
fore tempting their clients with early 
autumn things has resulted in the fact 
that very little, in the dress line, is as 
yet on display. Directly after the Paris 
openings early in August, the good old 
cutthroat competitive activity will be 
with us again. In the meantime, it is 
a great season for sales. 

The millinery situation, however, 
is already well advanced for autumn. 
And two features stand out among 
the first offerings of New York shops 
—the first being the Agnés crowns 
and the second the Reboux elaboration. 

The most startlingly new things of- 
fered so far by Agnés are inspired by 
the Citroén film of African explora- 
tion, recently shown with great suc- 
cess in Paris. ‘The majority of them 
fit the head very closely for a good 
six inches above the eyebrows. At the 
top and the back of the head, fanciful 
tiers of velvet ribbon, like the top 
of a tower, cone-shaped effects, baggy 
beret treatments, and so on, give an 
unusual line. In addition, Agnés has 
for a long time been doing very in- 
teresting things with brilliant two- and 
three-toned color effects, usually in 
velvet, and appears to be continuing 
this tendency. 

Reboux is making a great to-do 
about flower and feather trimmings, 
which, in view of the fact that this 
house has done so much toward de- 
veloping the high-crowned, severe cha- 
peau, practically devoid of trimming, 
i: a departure. One disadvantage, how- 
ever, is the fact that any radical 
change from the simplicity that is so 
hard to copy in a second-class way is 
seized on by cheap manufacturers and 
worn by cheap people. 

In the French millinery depart- 
ment of Saks-Fifth Avenue, three in- 
teresting examples of the new Re- 
boux tendency are in evidence. One 
is of felt or antelope (this very smart 
fabric resembles felt with a velvety 
sheen), the high crown crushed on 
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Does Your Underwear 


Meet This Test? 


The test of underwear 
comfort is to be able to 
forget you have under- 
wear on! 


The one way to be sure 
that your underwear will 
meet that test, is to look for 
the red-woven “B.V.D.” 


label. 


Nothingwithout that label 
is “B.V.D.”— nor can it 
offer that matchless Com- 
fort, Fit and Wear which 
have given “B.V.D.” a 
generation of world-lead- 
ing popularity. 

From its specially treated 
nainsook, woven in our 
own mills, to the last de- 
tail of its scientific con- 
struction, “B. V. D.” is an 
underwear with differences 
that count. Write for our 
free booklet, “Why the 
Knowing Millions Say: ‘Next 
to MyselfI Like‘B.V.D.’ Best!?”” 


Be Sure to SEE it’s “B. V. D.” 


It ALWAYS Bears this 
Red-Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 


(Trode Mark Reg US Pot OF and Foreign Countries) 
































G : — 1920 by 
The B.V. D.Company, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers 
“B.V.D.” Underwear 





BEN BERNIE 


(himself) and his original 
Orchestra — Exclusively at the 


Berkerey- Carteret 
Cubury Park 


48 miles by motor 








MARY 


GREENE 
53 West 48th St. 
Expert on Hair 
Coloring and 
+ Careofthe Hair 


ite 17 Years’ 
Experience 







GREY Hair restored to natural color— 
Hair ruined by unskillful dye operators 
made healthy and beautiful in color. Per- 
manent ban} by newest meth ods— 
| enews — : ae. Marcel Waving, 

ampooing, ~grade patronage. Per- 
fect Satisfaction ensured. “ 


Evening Appointments Made 
TELEPHONE BRYANT 6286 














A USEFUL 


Pictorial Map 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
§Q¢ at Beoksellers 
CROSBY SERVICE, 1440 B'’way, N. Y. C. 
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MAYFAIR F/OUSE 
HAS LITERALLY 


Everything! 


The convenience of an acces- 
sible location and the distinétion 
of a smart address—a patronage 
composed of and restricted to 
desirable people—a cuisine under 
the direction of a prominent chef 
—and a personnel old in experi- 
ence, in a hotel that is new, 
with a year-old advantage of 
successful operation. 

Edward H. Crandall 





\ / 610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
pe Ss AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


lot oir House 














“Ohe 
VVARREN 
HOTEL 


ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE BEACH 


NEW JERSEY 





HIGHEST CLASS RESORT ON THE 
NEW JERSEY COAST 




















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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one side, the brim narrow and rip- 
pled, and a long green feather orna- 
ment descending over the right shoul- 
der from the crown at the side. Th 
second is a velvet beret with a cluste: 
of gardenias over and above the right 
ear. (You could vary this trimming 
as soon as West Thirty-eighth Street 
takes it up.) The third is a wine-red 
felt affair with gardenias, cunning]; 
formed of feathers, as a sort of chou 
trimming. 


EST has several new Agnés hats, 

in the wallflower and nasturtium 
colorings that will undoubtedly bh 
much in evidence this fall. Thes 
emphasize felt and velvet, either to- 
gether or separately. 

At Altman’s also Agnés is well rep- 
resented, with her use of velvet in 
two-toned effects well to the fore. 
And there are berets and berets, very 
trying to the prominent profile, but 
very chic when worn by the right 
person... 


T Saks-Fifth Avenue they hav 

a bathing suit for children from 
two to six years old, designed to abet 
the theory that the health of the child 
is dependent upon the amount of sun- 
shine that touches his body. ‘These 
suits are actually two-piece, the navy 
trunks being equipped with elastic 
around the middle to supplement the 
belt for fat tummies, the white top 
being easily removable. This is of th« 
very finest jersey. 


LEXANDRE and Emile are 

having considerable success with 
a temporary permanent wave, achieved 
by wetting the hair with a tonic used 
in permanent waving, setting it with 
the fingers, and baking it dry under 
strong lights. This resembles a mar- 
cel that is not affected by dampness, 
is more powerful than a water wave 
to straight hair and lasts nicely unt! 
the next washing. —L. L. 


AS TO MEN 
HAT has be- 


come of the 
good old-fashioned 
Bswimming _ tights, 
complete with 
f drawstring? This 
® department hereby 
offers a prize of one apple strude! 
to the little girl or boy who can sup- 
ply information leading up to the 
purchase of said article of apparel. 
Friday, July 2, saw your correspon- 
dent on a mad whirl through the 
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shops in search of a bathing costume. 
After having posed, for nearly a year, 
a; an authority on the subject, I found 
myself unable to consummate a simple 
purchase. Tights were what I wanted, 
but in each case, having stated my 
modest desire, I was set right by a 
ventlemanly clerk who insisted upon 
selling me trunks. 

Now trunks may be all very well 
for other men—TI hold no _ brief 
against them—but they are too com- 
plicated for me. In the first place 
they are all over pockets, and but- 
tons, and other unnecessary gadgets. 
‘There are pockets for change, pockets 
for handkerchiefs—carefully water- 
proofed—and pockets that seem to in- 
vite hip flasks. I should not be at all 
surprised if some of the more exclusive 
models boasted pockets for shaving 
tackle and extra collars. 

But the absence of drawstrings is 
what finally halted me. Trunks you 
sce, aS opposed to tights, are built with 
belt loops. If you ask me, I think 
it’s all a money-making scheme. You 
buy a pair of trunks and rush to the 
nearest beach, tickled to death with 
your ‘purchase. And what happens? 
You get into the darned things, walk 
out all unsuspecting, and they fall off! 
There’s nothing you can do then—if 
you care anything about keeping out of 
jail—but to dash back to the shop and 
plank down more money for a belt. 
Grafters! 

I come more and more to believe 
that upon shop assistants rests the 
chief responsibility for the awful 
standardization of men’s clothes. 

“Tights,” I say. “I'd like to buy 
a pair of tights.” 

“But,” expostulates the clerk (mild- 
ly, but none the less firmly for that), 
“but tights are not being worn this 
season. Let me show you a pair of 
trunks—the latest thing.” 

A normal man would slay the fel- 
low. Alas! We are not normal, but 
average. ‘Trunks, as they say, are 
being worn. 


OME weeks ago, I remarked that 

the English peaked lapel could not 
be duplicated in ready-made clothes. 
Marks Arnheim, in an advertisement, 
agreed with me, announcing at the 
same time that, as they were custom 
tailors, the peak presented no obstacle 
to them. Intrigued almost to the 
point of buying, I compromised by 
sending a friend, who wished to have 
one of my coats copied for himself, 
to the main shop at Broadway and 
Ninth Street. Mr. Arnheim gave 











LL the world’s a stage,” said a rising young play- 
wright some time back, “All the world’s a tennis- 
court,” said Young Lochinvar, coming up behind a 
fore-hander. And to us, all the world’s a drug counter, 
across which move phalanges (or so they say) of 
green packages containing a certain antiseptic (no 
prizes given or asked). 


When asked to name our favorite druggists, we 
invariably go down hard and make no bones. Para- 
mount in our affections is the keen young merchan- 
diser who pushes a fast-moving antiseptic. However, 
if you want our opinion, give us the highly-respected 
“Doc” who cuts a figure in the old mee Middle- 
Western town. And he sure does recommend Zonite, 
because he knows Zonite. 


We are especially partial to New England druggists 
because they have been selling Zonite longer. And 
the South and the Coast come first in our esteem 
because they furnish the most sunburn and outdoor 
hurts (an unamiable thought, absolutely commercial). 
As for the New York druggist, bless his heart, he 
keeps open quite a lot of hours each day in order 
that Zonite sales may mount. 


And before we forget it: use Zonite Ointment after 
shaving. It is a soothing cream, slightly aromatic, 
both antiseptic and deodorant, for sale by all phar- 
macist gentry and highly endorsed in all Zonite 


advertisements. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue New York 


Antiseptic— 
and Ointment 
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(Jarwick. 


65 West 540 St 


N.E. CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 
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“Distinguished 
<Apartment 
Hotel 


ODAY, hostesses with so- 

cial responsibilities plan to 
live at The Warwick because 
they know that here they can 
entertain in the modern man- 
ner. Private dining salons...a 
magnificent ball room ...a staff 
of servants perfectly trained in 
each nuance of detail ... are but 
a few of the facilities available 
for the exclusive use of War- 
wick residents. 


Ready OCTOBER Ist 
LEASING NOW —Plans on request 


Ownership Management 
Personal direction of Mr. A. F. Miller 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., INc. 


20 East 48th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Premises 








the job his personal attention and 
turned out a very fair suit of clothes 
at about half the price of the more 
exclusive tailor. The smaller details 
such as buttonhole finishing, hand- 
stitched collar and lapels, were, of 
course, somewhere short of perfection. 
The cut was unexceptionable. 


F you are fed up with paying ten 
dollars a pair for golf stockings— 
as I am—try Carey’s in the Grand 
Central Terminal. They are show- 
ing a wide variety of patterns, many 
of them unusually interesting. Priced 
between four and five dollars. While 
not the cheapest stockings obtainable, 
these seem to me to be more than 
worth the price asked for them. 
—Bow Ler 


IN AND ABOUT THE HOUSE 
ITH one of 


the most com- 
‘| pact short sentences 
; written in the Eng- 
lish language, Fran- 
cis Bacon began his 
essay on gardens: 
“God ‘Aaladey first planted a gar- 
Jen.” For those who have followed 
iis example, more or less successfully, 
these months have an exciting signifi- 
cance. Flowers that have been planted 
»ften appear, surprisingly enough. Still 
Nore surprising are those that do not. 
Where they go, what their future is, 
what their reactions are to this non- 
ippearance are questions for Sir Ja- 
gadis Bose, who experiments with 
their hearts and nervous systems, to 
settle. The rest of us at this time 
of year, provided there is a patch of 
green ground large enough to hold us, 
sit there, with or without flowers. 

Miss Ruth Collins, at Sixty-fourth 
Street and Madison Avenue, presents 
a delightful arrangement for this sit- 
ting. Thick, round straw mats, softly 
cushioned and padded, have strong, 
woven straw backs that perfectly fol- 
low the curves in the spine that the 
Pullman chair seats so basely desert. 
These can be carried about easily, 
take less room than the ordinary chair, 
and sell for eight dollars. Three- 
legged tables of wrought iron with 
porcelain deep-dish tops in gorgeous 
Persian blues, glowing yellows, re- 
straining blacks and whites, that no 
rains can destroy or winds overturn, 
can be bought in the same shop for 
$150. 

Farther up Madison Avenue, at the 
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The New Mode in 
The Permanent Wave 
and Bob 


E fame of Paul rests upon 

his reputation as an artist 
who creates, rather than follows, 
the coiffure modes. Here, you 
are assured of that which is 
always new—always smart—and 


always superbly individual! 


Call or Write for Appointment 
Telephone Bryant 9964 


Gaul, 


586 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


Between 47th and 48th Streets 





PIII 








All the Prestige 
of Park Avenue 


for $200. a month or less 


Apartments—complete, livable, 
modermly appointed, with 
privacy not found elsewhere. 


But a step to Sherry’s, Pierre's, 
Park Lane and Cathe hotels. 


45 East 49th St. 


At N. W. Cor. Vanderbilt Ave. (when extended) 
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FOR PARTICULARS PHONE, WRITE OR SEE 


A.N. GITTERMAN 


REALTY SPECIALIST & ADVISOR 
PHONE MURRAY HILL O737 12 EAST 44™ STREET 
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There will be available for 
leasein PARK LANE this Fall 
a few desirable apartments, 
either furnished or unfurnish- 
ed, from which a comprehen- 
sive selection may be made. 


The apartmentsareexception- 3 
ally large, with generouscloset 
space. The butler’s serving 
pantry in each apartment is 
a convenience originated by 
PARK LANE. Every room is 
an outside room, insuring an 
abundance of sunlightandair, 9 


Sirk Sane 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
N B&W YORK CcevT 


Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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Horn of Plenty, are interesting Eight- 
eenth Century iron chairs, six of them, 
and three settees. Of the distinction 
in which that epoch-making century 
invariably expressed itself and in tones 
of reddish green and brown, they are 
the perfect solution of dining on the 
lawn in a security firm enough to 
withstand any unevenness of grass or 
gravel, and they are comfortable as 
well. 


OTHING could be better suited 
to the upholstering needs of 
this garden furniture through the sum- 
mer months than the brilliant colors 
and vigorous designs of the blocked 
linens that fill the upper window of 
Chambord, Inc., at 559 Madison Ave- 
nue. The best of these are created 
by the erratic but controlled processes 
of Poiret’s imagination. Any man 
who can cut clothes so ingeniously as 
to save the French Government a 
meter of cloth on every uniform worn 
in the French Army during the War 
can be depended upon to turn out 
usable as well as original designs. Some 
are of a distinction which entitles them 
to enter the house as well as the gar- 
den. 

With successful perversity Poiret 
has created for one flowers of leaf- 
green and yellow with leaves of flow- 
er-pink, red, and orange that grow 
from sky-blue earth up into earth- 
brown sky. In another he makes a 
slight concession to nature by placing 
a vivid spray of berries that are blue 
(though conspicuously not the blue of 
blueberries), surrounded by leaves that 
have the greenish tinge of mutton-fat 
jade, against a dazzling white back- 
ground. For luxurious mountain 
camps he has composed strange and 
delicately wrought stags that spring 
through branches of somber cedars 
and firs. Indeed, his fertile brain has 
met every contingency that summer 
could impose upon the color-loving 
eye that is looking for fresh coverings 
and cool curtains, if the purse can 
pay from $6.50 to $10.50 a yard for 


them. 


F, on opening the country house 

this year, you regretted your plas- 
tered walls or decided to change your 
papered ones, go to Miss Ruth Camp- 
bell Bigelow, on East Sixty-ninth 
Street, who specializes in the treatment 
and decoration of walls. If her choice 
in papers is any indication of her 
capacity for dealing in other ways 
with these necessities one can rely 
safely upon her judgment. There is 
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WV have reduced our men’s 


fine oxfords to the price of 
ordinary shoes—some as low as 


$9.85 


per pair 


Cry oxford is the product of 
our own factory: practically 
all are this season’s models— 
styles that you will be glad to 
have for early Fall wear. 


0An investment now, while 


there is a wide choice of leathers, 
styles and sizes, will net you a 
real saving in easy comfort, extra 
wear and “built-in” service. 


SHOPS 


350 Madison Avenue 
131 W. 42d Street 
1263 Broadway 


153 Broadway 
365 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


BROOKL YN 
367 Fulton Street 


Other stores in Cleveland (1), Chicago (2), Boston 
(1), Detroit (1), Philadelphia (1), St. Paul (1), 
Minneapolis (1), Kansas City (1) and Seattle (1) 


Agencies in other important cities 
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West 54TH STREET 


930 West 54th Street is an un- 

impeachable address for anyone 

particular about social Ps and Qs. 
Pau. C. LENNON, Manager 


An apartment hotel with mansion size rooms, many 
duplex salons with 18 foot ceilings, occasional roof 
terraces, serving pantries, refrigeration, and unusual 
closets. Ready in October. Representative on premises. 


THE DORSET 


30 WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS IS A BING ® BING BUILDING 
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FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED 


Some Alden apartments are better 
than others—so come soon and 
choose your floor, layout and outlook. 
A living room, bath, serving pantry 
and large closets costs as little as 
$1000 including maid service. 2 rooms 
from $1800. 3 rooms from $2700. 


Possession Guaranteed August Ist 


Leases Dated October rst 
CARL LETSCH, Manager 


THE ALDEN 


225 Central Park West 


North Corner of 82nd Street 
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a subtle naiveté in one paper of dis- 
creetly folded black and white fringed 
napkins on a gray ground that would 
embellish the small country house 
dining room, while another shows a 
lady of elegance holding amorous par- 
lance with a gentleman of fashion 
standing under a weeping willow tree 
—lady, gentleman, and tree in sharp 
blue against a pink that would become 
any lady’s boudoir. 


i boudoir or dining room, the 
lampshades of Mildred Whital| 
would be a success. This burden of 
decoration has been considerably light- 
ened by the expert and inventive con- 
sideration it has received at her hands. 
Out of bits of glazed, vividly colored 
paper she fashions designs that range 
from the swinging, draped swags of 
Louis XVI’s time to the fish scales of 
all under-sea time, and applies them 
to delicately tinted or ivory-white 
shades of all shapes and sizes. Bound 
with small, rolled velvet edges in sharp 
contrasting or completing tones, they 
are of a rare distinction and should be 
procurable through your own deco- 
rator. The prices are as varied as the 
designs. —Reparp LeiruM 


AFTER THE PARADE 
Look what has happened to Trinity 
spire! 
Some one’s dropped ticker-tape ten 
stories higher, 
Festooning the steeple in festive attire 
That’s hardly quite proper for Trinity. 


And just at high noonday, with 
thousands to see! 

These giddy and frivolous ribbons 
might be 

Excused in Aunt Hepzibah out on a 
spree— 

But never commended in Trinity. 


What are we coming to? Shades of 
the days 

When dignity merited dignified 
praise— 

When churches were sober, and 
ladies wore stays, 

And no one dropped tape over 
Trinity! —Burke Boyce 


Question—How many pores are 
there in the human body? T. C. M. 

Answer—The velocity of sound 
through the air varies with the tempera- 
ture of the air, but is usually reckoned at 
1,130 feet per second.—Boston paper. 


Another excellent answer is: Well, 
yes—and ne! 
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the. Faipfield 


Apartment Horel 


72nd Street 
Just Off Central Park West 


Catering 
to Appetite 


The Fairfield’s splendid res- 
taurant is a delight to the 
epicure and a boon to the 
hostess. Here amid beauti- 
ful, cheery surroundings 
one dines with the unhur- 
ried leisure of the exclusive 
private residence. The 
menus are dietetically 
planned by Mr. Herbert 
Weil personally to insure 
uniform delectability of 
cuisine. 


Now Available 


A Few Choice Suites 
of One, Two or Three 
Rooms Unfurnished 


Maid service as part of the 
lease relieves you of all 
homemaking cares and pro- 
vides time for social and 
recreative activities. 


A private bath with each 
chamber, running ice water, 
refrigeration, individual 
serving pantries and com- 
modious closets, typify the 
superlative facilities in each 
suite. 


Booklet on Request 
Apply at Offices 


20 West 72nd Street 


Telephone Trafalgar 3800 
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LONDON 
NOTES 


Jury 5, 1926. 


N theory, it is 

absurd to hold, 
in June and early 
July, such attrac- 
tive indoor enter- 
tainments as the 
Horse Show, the 
Opera, numerous art exhibitions, and 
the most important receptions. But 
you have to live in London only a 
couple of summers to discover that 
Nature draws up the program of the 
London Season. In theory, these are 
summer days; in London, they are 
rarely so. ‘Thus comes about a mix- 
ture of outdoor and indoor attractions. 
You may be drenched to the skin 
at the Derby or at Ascot, but joy 
cometh in the evening, for there is 
no lack of dinners, dances, and re- 
ceptions. 





EMOCRACY is determined not 

to be left out of the Royal 
Courts. East comes West on those 
evenings when the King and Queen 
are receiving. For two hours before 
the gates of the Palace are opened, 
the Mall is lined with waiting cars. 
Up and down this string of limousines 
moves an almost endless file of people, 
inspecting the occupants with critical 
eyes, and making pointed comments 
on anything which fails to meet with 
their approval, or which arouses their 
mirth. It is recorded that although 
one shy débutante at the last Court 
caused the blinds of the car to be 
drawn, she was not spared the ordeal 
of inspection, for a bold lady from 
Whitechapel opened the door of the 
car and, having scrutinized the occu- 
pants, closed it again, leaving behind 
her frank verdict and a strong odor 
of gin. 


fe Season has brought out very 
little in the way of new masculine 
fashions. In the rain at Epsom, the 
Prince of Wales made an interesting 
innovation by wearing with a silk hat 
a semi-raglan overcoat of gray her- 
ringbone. The combination was ap- 
parently deliberate, since the rain had 
taken possession of the day some time 
before he left London. The un- 
propitious weather had the effect of 
showing decisively that there is only 
one style of waterproof for the fash- 
ionable man here, and that is the 
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Take Your Trip with 
a DAISY De LUXE 
—the All-’round Bag 


REE yourself from the burden 

of heavy hand luggage ~- travel 
light with the smart, capacious 
DAISY De LUXE BAG. It holds 
everything you need for an en- 
joyable trip ~ hats, frocks, and 
underthings, yet the DAISY is 
easily carried over the arm. 


The quick-opening Hookless 
Fastener is an exclusive feature of 
the DAISY Dz LUXE BAG. 
Made of durable Fabrikoid in 
lizard and various other leather 
grains, DAISY BAGS are obtain- 
able in all the new 
shades of red, blue, 
tan and grey, as well 
as in black patent- 
leather finish fabric. 
Lined with bright- 
colored chintz, there is 
an inner shirred pock- 
et for toilet articles. 





Sold by 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Lord & Taylor 
B. Altman & Co. James McCreery & Co. 
Best & Co. Oliver A. Olson Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros. Oppenheim Collins & Co. 
Mark Cross Co. Saks ~ Fifth Avenue 
John Daniell & Sons Saks ~ Herald Square 
Gimbel Bros. Franklin Simon & Co. 
W. W. Harrison Co. Stern Bros. 


John Wanamaker 


BROOKLYN 
Abraham & Straus Frederick Loeser & Co. 
NEWARK 
L. Bamberger & Co. Hahne & Co. 
L. S. Plaut & Co. 
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AAO PARK AVE. 
AT 56th. ST. 


“AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
OFFERING THOSE LUX~ 
URIES TO WHICH THE BEST 
PEOPLE ARE ACCUSTOMED 











Experienced 
Apartment dwellers 
will tell you many advantages 
of living in a building owned and oper- 
ated by Bing & Bing, Inc. Inquiries invited. 


BING & BING, INC., 119 WEST 40th ST. PENN. 4180 


SS=aO Com 


An exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi- 
dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand 
Central Terminal, patronized by distin- 

















i guished residents and visitors in New York 

q 

4 

: 270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street 

New York , 

Z ee 
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Original fitted HATS of character and individ- z - 
uality. ©Hand-made models to order. Also Your income can be increased 
reconstructions. 


by directing clients to experienced decorator. 
Antiques, period and modern furnishings. 


Structural alterations. Consultation or con- 
tract. Write for appointment. 
aaaeiioasas Box 616 THE NEW YORKER 
16 East 8th Street Tel. Spring 5017 ‘ ae ee Ss Se 
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mackintosh, single-breasted, loosely, 
fashioned, and completely encircled 
by a belt. The collar is of a mili- 
tary cut, and in some instances stands 
quite high. At Ascot, under bette: 
conditions, the conventional “toppe: 
and tails” outfit was generally ob- 
served, while the ladies showed a 
marked favor for lace frocks and 
picturesque hats of sizes that seemed 
enormous after the vogue of the toque. 


T is difficult to believe, when one 

sees Mr. Bernard Shaw striding 
vigorously into the Strand from the 
Adelphi, that July sees his seventieth 
birthday. His once fiery beard is now 
generously whitened, but there is no 
suggestion of a stoop in his carriage, 
and he swings his arms like a Guards- 
man. He attributes his good health 
to his very austere mode of life. (He 
is a vegetarian, non-smoker, and a 
total abstainer.) When Mr. Shaw at- 
tends a public dinner he does not par- 
take of the ordinary meal, but has 
provided for him something severely 
simple and sinless. 


URING the General Strike, the 

Government closed Hyde Park 
and used it as a depot for the distribu- 
tion of milk. When eventually Lon- 
don came into its own again and the 
Park was reopened for peaceful uses, 
there was a great rush to see whether 
it still stood where it did before the 
Strike. In the rush some reformers 
appear to have got in, reformers far 
more dangerous than those who orate 
from little stands along the side of 
the principal drive. As a result, steps 
are being taken to establish a new 
rule that those who go riding in the 
Park must do so in twos or threes, 
but never four abreast. Further, it is 
proposed to eject the tipsters who, for 
a very small consideration, will give 
you the name of the horse which be- 
yond “all possible probable shadow 
of doubt” will win the next big race 
in a canter. Vegetarians may rave, 
disciples of any school of New 
Thought may enunciate their beliefs, 
but an honest tipster is no longer to 
be allowed to raise his voice in the 
Park. And they celebrated the sign- 
ing of Magna Charta last month! 


—C. B. T. 
e 


WANTED-—Girl for lighthouse keep 
ing. Might have to wash a bit. 
—California paper. 
The Pacific Ocean, we take it, wil! 
be provided by the management. 
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TABLES 
FOR TWO 


Serious Consideration 
Given to a WNattonal 


Problem 


HIS week I 

have simply 
felt like nothing 
at all, and it is be- 
cause, like all New 
Yorkers, I cling 
to the fatuous be- 
lief that we effete 
city-dwellers are physically equipped 
to stand the strain of continuous coun- 
try week-ends. We forget that we 
are trained to start our cocktails for 
the day before dinner and not before 
lunch. How they keep it up day after 
day is more than I can see. 

Therefore, I shall not write about 
restaurants, because I haven’t been to 
any and I am tired of writing about 
eating anyway. TI shall write about 
drinking, because it is high time that 
somebody approached this subject in a 
scientific, constructive way. 

Prohibition was foisted on this coun- 
try because, as a nation, we have never 
known how to drink. Nobody, as any 
one who has ever looked upon the 
glum night-club array can _ testify, 
seems ever to be happy unless he is so 
full of dubious liquors that he is either 
grouchy or ridiculous. What is the 
answer, my friends? It is useless to 
batter legally at amendments until the 
fundamental cause of them has been 
eliminated. How are we to teach the 
nation to drink with aplomb? 

The answer, my friends, lies with 
the Youth of America. It lies in the 
nursery and the schoolroom. From 
the brawling brats of today come the 
zood eggs of tomorrow. We will 
teach the young to drink. 

There would not be so many em- 
barrassing instances of young men 
falling asleep under the nearest potted 
palm or playing ping-pong with the 
Ming china if little Johnny, at the 
ge of six, had been kept in regularly 
at recess to make up his work because 
he had failed to manage his pint in 
Scotch class. ‘There would be fewer 
inferior cocktails if, as a substitute for 
spelling-bee champions, children who 
cuessed correctly the ingredients of 
the largest number of cocktails were 
‘warded a medal by the State. 

Consider the embarrassment of Mr. 
Perkins on learning that Willy, after 











Match play! 


Perspiration is no handicap 
when odorless! 


N the country club locker rooin, 
Amolin is a saving grace. A sprin- 

kling of this pure, white, antiseptic de- 
odorant powder renders perspiration 
absolutely odorless. Its soothing qual- 
ities cool and refresh the skin and pre- 
vent reddening and chafing. Thus 
does Amolin help your game and save 
embarrassment. 

Amolin is not a preparation that 
clogs the pores. It contains no talc. 
It deodorizes in a healthful, medicinal 
way by transforming the heavy, fatty 
acids of perspiration into odorless alka- 
line substances that quickly evaporate. 
This kills bacteria, purifies the skin 
and gives lasting comfort. Anall-over 
sprinkling of Amolin protects the skin 
from irritation by heavy sport clothes 
and in many other ways makes summer 
activities more enjoyable. 

Amolin is a boon to suffering feet. 


By sprinkling Amolin over the feet 
and between the toes, the feet are pro- 
tected from rubbing and chafing by 
oe shoe leather and the tender 
skin is kept cool and free from the dis- 
comforts ui saturation. Any odor is 
prevented. 


Amolin has many other uses. It is 
an excellent emollient for prickly 
heat, sunburn, ivy poison, insect bites, 
sores and all common skin troubles. It 
freshens and deodorizes corsets, dress 
shields and other garments. Physi- 
cians advise the use of Amolin on the 
sanitary napkin and for a healing, pur- 
ifying douche. 

To enjoy the full benefits of Amolin, sprink/e it 
over the entire body every day. Keep a can of 
Amolin handy when traveling. Amolin is sold 
everywhere in convenient shaker-top cans, 30c and 
60c sizes. For booklet and Guest Size Can send 


10c to The Amolin Company, 356 West 3158 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Amolin 


THE ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT POWDER 


—makes perspiration odorless 








@ 1926—The Amolin Co. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 
BREATHES REST AND 
H COMFORT AND THE 
Yl MANY CHAMBERS SEEM (7 
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repeating Gin IV twice, had been 


]|dropped from school as being of in- 


ferior capacity. Witness Mrs. Brown, 
afraid to face the Ladies’ Aid because 


|her darling refused to do his Bicar- 


bonate of Soda homework. Shed a 
tear for the unhappy parents of little 
Dolly, sent home in disgrace for hav- 
ing mixed champagne with Scotch. 

Would the drinkers of the future 
be of inferior caliber if this had been 
their training? Would they consume 
liqueurs before lunch, would they sing 
questionable ditties on the sidewalks, 
fall downstairs, do imitations, go to 
Jeep at the table, and otherwise be a 
shocking reminder that the nation 
needs discipline in its social life? If 
voung Perkins had not been allowed to 
take Barroom Stories II until he had 
jualified in Polite Conversation I, 
would dinner parties be the horrors 
they so often are today? No, a thou- 
sand times no! 

Our young men would gulp their 
beer and sip their Benedictine. They 
would be noisy at a football game, 
but quiet in the theatre. They would 


‘= ]| shudder at the mere thought of drink- 






BrooKlyn 





E.R. Stock (mh did +t) 


Far enough from 
the madding crowd 


Yet not too far. For a week-end or 

short vacation, Goshen Inn is just the 

right distance from New York. You 

can leave town after business on Fri- 

day and be at Goshen in time for 

supper and a long deep sleep. Beau-— 
tiful driving all the way, whether you 

go up through Jersey or via Bear 

Mountain Bridge. 


Next morning, breakfast on the bright 
verandah overlooking the putting- 
green and the famous race track, Then . 
golf or tennis, or riding, or nothing 
whatsoever but rest, with an excellent 
menu from which to order at any hour. 
At night, dancing with Larry Siry’s 
own intoxicating music. 


Come this week-end. Make it your 
destination when next you are abroad, 
anywhere in or near Orange County. 
American or European plan — most 
reasonable either way. For advance 
reservations and information apply to 
Room 328, 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York. Vanderbilt 2953. 


(GOSHEN INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
Under Management of The Kellogg Service, Inc. 


ing out of the neck of a bottle while 
the other hand was guiding an auto- 
mobile going sixty miles an hour. Re- 
membering their laboratory training at 
school, they would politély refuse the 
sixth cocktail and save space for the 
wines to come. 
Besides all this, we should have a 
new type of baccalaureate sermon. 
—Lipstick 
» 


ETIQUETTE 
Since brazenly you call yourself a 
boor, 
her book 
epitaph— 
The fussy niceties that make you 
laugh 
All solemnly paraded! Only moor 
Your manners to this Post; a kill-or- 
cure 
Lies in her each complaisant‘paragraph, 


Open and read your 


Which for a few small dollars and a 
half 

Hoist of the herd to breeding will 
insure, 

Gone is the charm of raff and sans- 
culotte 

In swagger type; now scrutinize in 
brevier 

The nervous rote and rule of you- 
shall-not 


And finicky minutiae of behavior. 

Ah, me! Come, ride her book and 
learn to trot 

Obediently behind our newest savior. 











—BENJAMIN MussER 
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VARIETY, 


A Paramount Pict 





“The theme \ 
of sex lure... 

no silly censor- 
ship deletes.” 


Quinn Martin-- 
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NEW BOOKS 


Anatole France in the 
Hands of His Friends— 
“Joan of Arc,” by Chan- 
tecler—Thomas Burke’: 
Stories 


S there a theory 

that Anatole 
France’s old age 
/ J makes reading for 
By the dog days, or 
A does it only happen 
SJ that Brousson in 
translation was published at this time 
last year, and that “Under the Rose” 
and Ségur’s “Conversations with 
Anatole France” are just out? The 
former of these comes under the head 
of literary remains. He planned a 
set of dialogues, wrote one, on meta- 
physics, and left outlines and notes to 
material for five or six more. They 
indicate little that would have been 
new from him, but anything he left 
would be worth having. 

As for “Conversations”: without 
questioning that Ségur knew him long 
and intimately, it is wonderful that a 
writer who did could record his dis- 
courses (on love, religion, classical 
antiquities, and Renan among other 
topics) and lose as much essence of 
him as Ségur appears to—and the 
more since, on Ségur’s own showing, it 
came out almost as strongly in his 
talk as in his books. 






OSEPH DELTEIL’S “Joan of 

Arc” won last year’s Prix de 
something or other, and created a hub- 
bub, a wild one among the young 
writers “of the Left,” who had pre- 
viously hailed the author as a genius. 
Perhaps if one could read the original 
French, which the translator, Mal- 
colm Cowley, says is vernacular, 
slangful and difficult, the reasons for 
all this would be clearer. In English, 
the book has both savories and sweets, 
but what it has most noticeably is a 
lusty-lunged exuberance that may or 
may not constitute distinction. Delteil 
is the Gallic cock, crowing up a farm- 
vard goddess from the shades, and 
spurs-over-comb in love with her—as 
he keeps avowing, with exclamation 
points. After all, Joan is a historical 
personage, and neither,Our Flag nor 
ly Dream. 


TS department can recommend 


stories of Thomas Burke’s in 


‘East of Mansion House” as warmly, 
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. Yes, Jimmie’s an awful dud. He’s out in the air 
as far as I’m concerned. Why, when we go to a show 
he never gets seats for the play I suggest. Always 
says he can’t.” 


“He should consult Bennie. Ben always comes through 
like a bomb. Bascom’s just above 44th, you know... .”’ 


And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassador, Astor, Commodore, 
Belmont, Plaza, Park Lane, Murray Hill and Imperial. 
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Arithmetic |] 


| 
Fi 60 seconds make a minute and 
60 minutes make an hour and 
60 hours make 2's days and 


that is the time the suburban 
New Yorker spends each 
month en route to his office. 


Add days to your month 
and years to your life by 
living within five minutes of 
office, shopping and theatre 
districts. 





1 & 2 rooms with serving 
pantry, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for season or year. 


oted 
WHITE 


Direction Oscar Wintrab 


Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 


G, 305 Lexington Avenue, 
adjoining, with 2 and 4 
room and kitchen suites, is 
under same management. 


























The Autumn Term 
ANDERSON-MILTON SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE and DANCE 
Begins September 14th, 1926 


Drama, Scenic and Costume Design 
Musical Comedy Playwriting 
Stage Direction and Management 


also 


Classes in every type of Dancing 
ow 
Comprehensive courses under 
distinguished instructors, with 
exceptional opportunities for 
professional engagements. 


cw 
For Particulars and Prospectus address 
General Manager 
128-130 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 4524 
SOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHG CHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOH 


as any in his first and better book of 
“Limehouse Nights.” Granting that 
some of Burke’s methods are by 
Kipling out of Maupassant, we do en- 
joy his best results; and if he runs to 
the violently dramatic, we find it a 
merit. An out-moded taste is ours 
for story-telling that tells a story, and 
yet we seem unable to get rid of it. 


WO novels in the not-so-bad 
class are “Mr. Moffatt” and 
“The Twelve Saints,” the former by 
an Australian author, Chester Francis 
Cobb, who has absorbed some modern 
psychology and uses it, without its us- 
ing him, in displaying his title-part 
chemist’s (druggist’s) frailties. We 
can’t swallow the state of grace in 
which his trials leave Mr. Moffatt; 
on the other hand, we thought his 
scene with the consolatory rector, Mr. 
Hetchings, worth mentioning with 
that which took place when a famous 
Zenithite Rotarian made a confes- 
sional call upon Reverend Drew. 
“The Twelve Saints,” by Ruth 
Manning Sanders, is fantastic and 
rather gruesome, with satire at the 
expense of both sham emancipates and 
the bigotedly virtuous. It is not a 
resounding novel, nor does all of it 
hold together—but English novels no 
whit better have been taken seriously 
among us when they happened to be 
inferior works of men of reputation. 


N “Winnowed Wisdom,” Stephen 

Leacock does some woeful win- 
nowing, but now and then connects, 
as he used to when he led the burles- 
quers’ league. His “outlines” of 
Darwin and other things really are 
funny, and would seem even funnier 
if he hadn’t so many bright imitators. 
And, by way of a change from humor, 
Jane Hillyer’s “Reluctantly Told” is 
the most moving and artistic “inside 
story” of insanity we have read. It is 
sponsored by Dr. Collins, who Looks 
At Literature. —ToucHsTONE 


That old New York 

That old New Yorkers 

Knew, that knew New York, 
Was no New York 

As now New Yorkers 

Know, that know New York. 


But no New York 

But new New York, New 

Yorkers ever knew; 

For that New York 

That old New Yorkers 

Knew, to them was new. 
—Herman W, ALBERT 








Why Fi 
| y Fifth Avenue 
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Comes to Murray’s 
Arthur Murray teaches one 
to become a brilliant dancer! 
He inspires confidence and 
makes his pupils dance with 
pep—enthusiasm—action! He 
has discovered the secret of 
awakening one’s dormant fac- 
ulties and makes one fairly 
vibrate with life—a new 
sense of being! 
Not until you have had 
lessons under Arthur Mur- 
ray’s direction 
learned the thrill of dancing, 
the joy of being popular! 
Call today for a trial les- 
son and learn how to gain 
confidence, the secret of 
| leading and following; how 
to enliven your dancing and 
make it more _ interesting. 
The summer rates are now 
in effect. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
| 7 E. 43rd St. Vand. 1773 


have you 








A unique store—a 
unique policy—no higher than 
elsewhere for standard grades. 


J. VAN BUREN BROWN, INC. 
Jaeger Bidg.—Fourth Floor 
590 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 48th 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


rm GARRICK 
GAIETIES |. 


Thea., 65 W. 35th St., Evgs. 8:30 
GARRICK a: indnets, Thane & Sat. 2:30 





39th and Broadway. Evenings 8:30 


CASINO Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


RUSSELL JANNEY’S MUSICAL TRIUMPH 


The VAGABOND KING 


Based on McCarthy’s “If I Were King” 
HERBERT CORTHELL—CAROLYN THOMSON— 
MAX FIGMAN — JAMES R. LIDDY — OLGA 





TRESSKOF Music by RUDOLF FRIML 
The GRAND — histo 
tte STREET toysoc si 


(Except Mon.) 
Matinee Saturday 


FOLLIES 





SHUBERT THEATRE g4ti’ Stee: 


EVENINGS 8:30 MATS. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 





West 42d St. Eves. 8:30 
New Amsterdam WS#.424,8t. Fx: * 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
SUNNY 


Aristocrat of 


And Her Star 
Musical Comedies 


Company 
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TELL ME ABOOK TOREAD 
These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 
NOVELS 


Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). A long and three short “character 
stories,” all but one dealing, in the modern 
spirit, with ironies in connection with love. 

TreeFTattow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). A surgery or a vengeance, crude in 
places but effective, on eastern Tennessee. 

Eva ano Tue Dere ict Boar, by Franz Mol- 
nar (Bobbs-Merrill). Two novels: Eve in a 
mining camp, and a girl-child who falls in love 
and drowns in the emotions of adolescence. 

Tue Sitver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). Poictesme acquires a redeemer 
and heroes, whom Cabell’s readers have known 
in less awesome capacities. 

Rounpagpout, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). The 
regular and ever pleasant thing in sad-glad 
youthful love stories—although in an ostenta- 
tiously “modern” key. 

GanbLe Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni G&S Liveright). Wans Andersen for 
grown-ups with a sense of humor. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon ©& 
Schuster). Second to be translated of his 
three short “Woman” novels. “Fraulein Else” 
was the first, and the third is to come. 

Tue Sacrep Tree, by Lady Murasaki (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). Part Two of the opus of a 
Japanese author, dead nine hundred years, who 
divides with Marcel Proust the standing long 
good-novel record. 

Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon © Schuster). Worth recommending 
until the summer’s crop produces a_ better 
detective story. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


So_piers’ Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni @& 
Liveright). Ciara Barron, by Harvey 
O’Higgins (Harper). Spanisu Bayonet, by 
Stephen Vincent Benét (Doran). 


SHORT STORIES 
East or Mansion House, by Thomas Burke 
(Doran). Noticed on page 49. 
Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). “Just folks,” of sorts usually cuddled in 
stories. You know how Lardner treats them. 


GENERAL 


Tue Story oF Puirosopuy, by Will Durant 
(Simon © Schuster). A model for “Stories” 
of subjects so solid. 

ConFrssions oF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). | Short and amusing, with 
Barrymore authentically in it; bunk left out. 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
The American 90s in the pitiless, but rather 
dazzling, light of a complex. 

Fix Bayonets, by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). Does all a book imaginably 
could do to share with you the experience of 
the Marines in France. 

Tue Rosatre Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). In these, Mrs. Evans her- 
self is equally interesting with Mexico, where 
yeggs professing to be communists murdered 
her two years ago. 

Tue Arcturus ApventureE, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). Now is the season when all good 
men are supposed to read of Nature. This is 
the recent book for them. 

Tue Verpicr or Briprecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). More a verdict on 
the author’s interior than on America, but well 
worth while, if only for some of its prose. 

Epcar Attan Pos, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). Attributes Poe’s dark imaginings 
to an unconscious conflict, and his displays as 
a reasoner to a psychological defense. 

Havetocx Exuis, by Isaac Goldberg (Simon & 
Schuster). As a study or a_ biography, 
mediocre; as information about Ellis, fresh. 

Notorious Lirerary AtrTacks, edited by Albert 
Mordell (Boni & Liveright). Especially for 
the “bookish,” who will like it. 
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You’re Wanted 
on “Deck 


The new Ocean Deck 
Dining Room at The 
Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, is literally like 
being on deck—gives 
the illusion of an ocean 
greyhound on an ocean 
background—cool, 
commodious, bracing 


and appetizing—a sort 
of combination sea- 
going diner and solar- 
ium—ideal for enter- 
taining at luncheon, 
dinner or tea—open to 
Ambassador guests 
and to guests of other 
hotels, who seek some 
new place to dine! 


The Port or Starboard Accommodations! 


Ambassador ATLANTIC CITY 
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How to Reach the 
Hotel Majestic 


By Motor 


From points northeast down 
Fifth Ave. to Central Park, 
through 72nd St, exit. 


From points north, down River- 
side Drive to 72nd St., turn 
east on 72nd St. 
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From Long Island, Queensboro 
Bridge to 60th St., through 
Central Park to 72nd St. exit. 
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From points south and west, 
Fifth Ave. to Central Park, 
through to 72nd St. exit. 


: ~ 


By Subway 


West Side-7th Ave. 


(Interboro or “IRT’”) to 72nd 
St. station, walk east two 
biocks. 


East Side-Lexington Ave. 


Change at Grand Central for 
Times Sq. shuttle, thence by 
West Side Subway to 72nd St. 


Broadway (Brooklyn or 
“BMT” Subway) 
Change to West Side subway 
at Times Sq. 
Elevated R. R. 


(6th or 9th) Aves. to 72nd 
St. station. 





Surface Cars 


Summer’s the time at. 


Fifth Avenue ‘‘Bus’’ Service 
you'll delight in the Majestic’s cool salons and spacious, airy 


. Points of Interest 
rooms overlooking Central Park. f 


Readily accessible from _ the 
Majestic. Theatres and prin- 


It offers you those substantial pleasures and comforts to which cipal shops—subway to Times 
° Sq. or 3 St. 
you have been accustomed in your own home. 


Grand Central Terminal 


Subway to Times Sq.—shuttle 


Out of the roar and swirl of the great city, yet only a step to train to station. 
shopping and theatre centres. Pennsylvania Station 


Subway to 34th St. 


Wall Street 


Subway to William and Wall 
, St. station, or change to local 
Proprietor. at Chambers St. for Rector 
St. station (Trinity Church). 


57 
fl) ¢ > Madison Sq. Garden 
vy e$ ] 0 f 49th St. at 8th Ave.—subway 
C (local) to 50th St. 
and 


Metropolitan Museum 


of Art 
83rd St. and 5th Avenue—10 
AURAN minutes’ walk across Central 
| | Park. 
Two WEstT 72ND STREET Museum of Natural 
‘ History 
Entire Brock Frontinc CentraL Park 


New Y i Central Park West and 76th 
INEW ORK St., five minutes’ walk. 


Bronx Park ‘‘Zoo’’ and 
Botanical Gardens 
THE HOTEL MAFESTIC, Central Park West at 72nd St., New York City. Subway “Bronx Park” ex- 


press to end of line. 
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Without obligating me, please send me floor plans and information as to arrangements for a party : 
Statue of Liberty and 


xian seo people. Aquarium 
N Subway to Battery Park 
NG 6 Sd + ooo Oe ee ob & ob ROO Aw ee > Melee 016 ow Re ee eRe & 6 Oe 10 «Sele Oe Oe (change to local at Chambers 
St.) 
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